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NEWS NOTES 


Dayton Creates Curriculum Depart- 
ment. Upon the recommendation of 
Superintendent Emerson H. Landis, the 
Dayton Board of Education created, 
on July 15, 1940, a Curriculum De- 
partment under the direction of an 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Curriculum. This department will be 
responsible for continuous curriculum 
development in both elementary and 
secondary schools of the city. 

The first phase of the program will 
consist of a careful study of the ob- 
jectives and aims of Dayton secondary 
schools and the development of a pro- 
gram of curriculum revision in light 
of the objectives which are set up. 
Each high school in the city will or- 
ganize a “School Coordinating Com- 
mittee” and a “Departmental Commit- 
tee” in the various subject areas. The 
“Coordinating Committee” in each 
school will concern itself with the ob- 
jectives of its own school and give 
special attention to the integration and 
correlation of instruction in the vari- 
ous departments of the school. Two 
or more lay patrons will be included 
on each of the “Coordinating Com- 
mittees.” A “City-wide Departmental 
Committee” will be appointed to work 
on problems peculiar to each depart- 
mental area. 

Each of these committees will in- 
clude lay representatives as well as 
representatives from the elementary 
schools. The entire program will be 
coordinated by a Central Advisory 
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Committee composed of representa- 
tives of school and departmental com- 
mittees, high school principals, an ele- 
mentary school principal, an elemen- 
tary teacher, and three or four laymen. 

Much helpful guidance in develop- 
ing a long-range program of curricu- 
lum development is being furnished 
by the College of Education, Ohio 
State University. Harold L. Boda has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of curriculum. 


7 


Democracy and Administration. A 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors recently 
made a study of the place and func- 
tion of faculties in college and univer- 
sity government. The following is a 
brief summary of the findings: As a 
group, state universities in their pro- 
cedures provide for significantly more 
faculty participation in budgetary pro- 
cedures than does the total group; but 
specific universities may have either 
democratic or autocratic administra- 
tive structures. Among women’s col- 
leges there is a significantly larger 
amount of trustee-faculty cooperation, 
and of faculty participation in ap- 
pointments, promotions, and dismissals 
than is characteristic of the total 177 
institutions; but a slightly smaller de- 
gree of consultation with faculty con- 
cerning budgetary matters is to be ob- 
served. These colleges vary widely in 
their procedures. Engineering colleges 
vary less than the total group, ap- 
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proximating modal usage in their pro- 
cedures, but tending to be slightly 
more democratic than the total group 
in dealing with appointments, promo- 
tions, and dismissals and with budget- 
ary procedures. The teachers colleges, 
in general, are autocratic in their ad- 
ministrative procedures. Since these 
colleges equip many teachers, a care- 
ful study of the situation will give 
cause for reflection to anyone inter- 
ested in conserving the traditional 
democratic procedures of community 
life in this country. The replies of 
this group also indicate that sixteen of 
the twenty-three faculties do not elect 
any faculty committee. The sampling 
of large endowed universities with 
graduate schools indicates that they 
are significantly more democratic in 
their usages than the total group, al- 
though conspicuously less so than the 
most democratic state universities. 


t 


The New Mexico Instructional Pro- 
gram. The grant of the General Edu- 
cation Board for assistance in the New 
Mexico Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction having recently expired, 
the administrative and supervisory pro- 
gram was reorganized on a reduced 
budget. The State Board of Educa- 
tion authorized the establishment of 
the Division of Instruction within the 
Department of Education. 

The Division of Instruction is com- 
posed of the educational staff of the 
Department of Education, with Mrs. 
Grace J. Corrigan, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, as Director 
of the Division of Instruction; Mrs. 
Marie M. Holland, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as 
field administrator of the program for 
the Division of Instruction; Mr. L. W. 
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Clark, Assistant Director of the Divi- 
sion of Instruction; Mrs. Jennie M. 
Gonzales, Supervisor of In-service 
Teacher Training; Mr. E. W. Bahr, 
Chief, Curriculum Division; and Mr. 
James A. McNeil, Chief, Research 
Division. 

Another change which was brought 
about by a reduced budget in 1939 
was that of moving the Curriculum 
Laboratory from the University of 
New Mexico to the Department of 
Education in Santa Fe. There was just 
enough money available to employ one 
person at a minimum salary to head 
the curriculum center. By having 
the curriculum center in Santa Fe 
and by reorganizing the Division of 
Instruction, it was possible to carry on 
this work efficiently through the help 
of the Staff of the Division of Instruc- 
tion. The present office acts as a lab- 
oratory for all superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers who 
ask for help in educational advance- 
ment and materials for furthering the 
instructional program. 

The means which the State Depart- 
ment of Education has utilized in 
evaluating the development and out- 
comes of the program have been 
through follow-up work, observation 
in classrooms and in meetings, ob- 
servation of results produced by mate- 
rials distributed from the Department; 
checking on requests for help, reports 
received on the organization, adminis- 
tration and operation of the programs, 
and field problems brought in by mem- 
bers of the Educational Staff. 

These observations have indicated to 
the Staff that, through the program, 
progress has been made in improve- 
ment of instructional procedure, in 
improvement of the school plant, in 
encouraging pupil and teacher growth, 
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and in establishing a closer cooperation 
between school and community. 

The aim of the Staff for the Divi- 
sion of Instruction is to continue to 
improve and administer the Instruc- 
tional Program by doing their very 
best with the limited resources now 
available. 


Boulder Program Gathers Basic Infor- 
mation. During the school year of 
1939-1940 a program of continuous 
curriculum development was under- 
taken in the Boulder secondary schools. 
While a prearranged curriculum de- 
sign was not at that time adopted, 
common agreement was reached among 
the Curriculum Council and the sec- 
ondary teachers in general that pupils 
needs should serve as the point of de- 
parture in all curriculum revision and 
building. In accordance with this 
basic idea, plans were made for a se- 
ries of at least two detailed investiga- 
tions which promised to bring to light 
more definitely and clearly the needs of 
boys and girls in the community of 
Boulder. A mimeographed bulletin 
containing the results of the first in- 
vestigation has just been published. 
Its purpose was to provide detailed, 
basic information about the vocational 
interests, abilities, achievements, and 
home backgrounds of the pupil popu- 
lation of the Boulder High School. 
The second study which is contem- 
plated for the immediate future will 
investigate the status of out-of-school 
youth of the community who have at 
some time been enrolled in the Boulder 
Secondary Schools. The study recom- 
mends that consideration be given to 
erasing the lines between curriculums. 
If guidance work functions effective- 
ly, the courses and experiences chosen 
by a pupil should be related to the 
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needs, interests, and abilities of the in- 
dividual pupil rather than to a pre- 
arranged configuration of courses. 


7 


What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach. At the request of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, 2 representa- 
tive committee of ten educators re- 
cently prepared a report of the major 
needed changes in the curriculum of 
the American secondary schools on 
which they could agree. The commit- 
tee criticized the present program of 
vocational and trade schools. Their 
work is as specialized as the traditional 
preprofessional courses and aims to 
cultivate skills for which there is only 
a limited demand. The charge is made 
that the secondary schools emphasize 
preparation for the so-called white col- 
lar jobs for which there are a limited 
number of openings. 

The committee discusses a demand 
for a reorganized curriculum. The 
first of the positive recommendations 
is a section urging a continuation of 
instruction in reading. The various 
forms of reading necessary to become 
a fluent independent reader are dis- 
cussed and extensive reading in libraries 
is advocated. An equally strong rec- 
ommendation in the report is that 
work experience be made a part of the 
curriculum of high schools. Praise is 
accorded government youth work 
agencies for pointing the way to the 
inclusion of work experience in high 
schools. 

The committee asserts that the one 
fact about the social studies is that 
there must be far more instruction in 
these fields than there has been in the 
past. The obligation of finding some 
way of preparing young people for 
effective participation in community 
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life has become a public obligation 
which must be met if social chaos is 
to be avoided. In addition to in- 
struction in social studies, there must 
be a place in any program of general 
education for a course in personal 
problems, among which are those of 
physical and mental health and of 
family life. 

The committee urges that it is im- 
portant for the secondary school of 
the future to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for unified experiences in the 
various fields. 

Discussing frankly the situation re- 

garding the preparation of curriculum 
materials, the report recommends that 
a special agency be set up for this 
purpose. ‘ 
Terminal Curricula in Junior Colleges. 
Almost one-third of the students in 
junior colleges of the United States 
are enrolled in terminal curricula, 
mostly semi-professional and vocation- 
al, says a statement by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Wash- 
ington, D. C., based on investigation 
by its Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. ‘Terminal cur- 
ricula,” according to the commission, 
“are designed for students who wish 
in one or two years to gain an under- 
standing of their intellectual, social 
and civic environments, to explore sev- 
eral fields as an aid in making occupa- 
tional choice, or to acquire vocational 
training which will lead to employ- 
ment in semi-professional fields.” 

The report is based on courses for 
1938-39, as given by 426 institutions, 
of which 293 offered terminal cur- 
ricula. More junior college students 
are studying business or secretarial 
work than any other vocational sub- 
ject, the report shows. Two-year 
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courses in general business were offered 
by 183 junior colleges. Forty-one 
junior colleges reported two-year cur- 
ricula in aviation. The report did not 
cover the pilot training courses of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority in 109 
junior colleges. Terminal courses in 
music were given by 141 junior col- 
leges, though the enrollment in these 
courses was only 1,409, as compared 
with 1,550 enrolled in fifty-one two- 
year courses in general engineering. 

Technical training, as reported, in- 
cluded mechanical engineering in 
twenty-nine junior colleges, electrical 
engineering in twenty-five; civil en- 
gineering, sixteen; radio engineering, 
nine; chemical engineering, eight; 
building trades, eight; auto mechanics, 
six; laboratory technique, six; oil 
technology, five; drafting, three; min- 
ing, three; agricultural engineering, 
two; air conditioning, two; geology, 
two; navigation, two; and welding, 
one. 

The training of medical secretaries 
is a new field, now recognized by two- 
year courses in thirty-three junior col- 
leges. Librarianship is taught in forty- 
seven, social service in twenty-eight, 
recreational leadership in twenty, mor- 
tuary science in ten, religious educa- 
tion in eight. Of the fine arts other 
than music, art is given as a two- 
year course in ninety-seven junior col- 
leges, architecture in twenty-nine, 
speech and dramatics in twenty, pho- 
tography in ten, interior decoration in 
three, and fashion illustration and 
costume designing in three. 


q 


Defense of Democracy. There is a 
strong feeling in New York State con- 
cerning the role of the schools in the 
present crisis as the defenders of de- 
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mocracy. It is felt that children 
should be taught to know and under- 
stand the long, upward struggle of 
mankind to attain and maintain social 
justice or, in other words, to know and 
appreciate the long fight for civil lib- 
erties and democracy. The feeling 
here has recently culminated in a 
state-wide conference on “Democratic 
Processes” held in Schenectady on July 
5 and 6. In the state-wide cooperative 
program in curriculum planning in the 
field of social studies, a special attack 
has been made upon the problems of 
teaching democracy in the elementary 
schools. The national defense program 
is permeating every corner of New 
York State and a huge vocational edu- 
cational program began in all the 
school buildings last summer. Last 
winter the state legislature passed 
fresh laws requiring the teaching of 
the State and Federal Bill of Rights 
in all public and private schools. Al- 
though this was already being done, 
new material is being prepared for the 
use of the schools in the fall. 


7 


Organize to Improve Supervisory 
Work. A plan to initiate improve- 
ment in the work of critic teachers, 
supervisors, and curriculum workers 
in several Southeastern States was de- 
veloped at a recent meeting in Atlanta. 
Representatives from Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida were pres- 
ent at the meeting, and a regional 
commission was formed to develop 
plans for the project. A similar move- 
ment is already under way in North 
Carolina and that state will be in- 
cluded in the regional work. Hope 
was expressed that South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana will also be 
added. The regional commission is 
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composed of the following: A. R. 
Mead, Director of Educational Re- 
search, University of Florida, chair- 
man; Hal G. Lewis, Associate in Edu- 
cational Research, University of Flor- 
ida; J. J. Fuller, Director of Student 
Teaching, University of Tennessee; 
Mattie Thomas, State Supervisor, 
State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; M. L. Orr, 
Director of the Summer Session and 
Director of Student Teaching, Ala- 
bama State College; Morris Mitchell, 
Department of Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Alabama; Floyd 
Jordan, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Ruth Fitzgerald, Di- 
rector of Student Teaching, State Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The commission will be in- 
creased by the addition of members 
from other states in the Southeastern 
area and also by representatives among 
curriculum workers and supervisory 
workers in public schools. 


7 


A New Film Magazine. A new maga- 
zine in the field of motion picture, 
Film News, was published in July by 
the American Film Center, Incorpo- 
rated, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City. Unique among film publica- 
tions, most of which are concerned 
chiefly with Hollywood, Film News 
emphasizes news about short films, 
one-, two-, and three-reelers, sixteen 
mm. as well as the theatrical thirty- 
five mm. These include a great num- 
ber of types of film production hereto- 
fore heard about chiefly through grape- 
vines. Complete coverage is given to 
the newly popular documentary film 
as well as fact, industrial, travel, and 
instructional films and newsreels. Ad- 
dressed to the general public rather 
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than the educational specialist, Film 
News, which has been published ex- 
perimentally as a news letter for the 
past six months, is of particular in- 
terest to schools, colleges, clubs, nu- 
merous cultural organizations, and to 
the makers and distributors of films. 
Monthly publication in photo-offset 
is in keeping with its intimate news 
character. Subscriptions are one dol- 
lar a year. Editors are Donald Slesin- 


~*~ ger and John McDonald. The pub- 


lisher, American Film Center, Incor- 
porated, is a non-profit organization, 
financed by a grant of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and created to promote 
the production and use of films of 
educational value. 


q 


Kentucky Conference on Teacher Ed- 
ucation. A week-long conference on 
teacher education designed to promote 
cooperative planning and action of 
teacher educating institutions in Ken- 
tucky was held from September 9 to 
14, inclusive, on the campus of East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College. 
Representatives of the state depart- 
ment of education, faculty members 
of the teachers colleges and the Col- 
lege of Education of the University 
of Kentucky, representatives of the 
private colleges of the state, and twen- 
ty-five public school men and women 
were present. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to attempt to improve the 
quality of instruction given to those 
who plan to teach in the public schools 
of Kentucky. : 

Program of National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. A three-year pro- 
gram of action on the topic, “The 
Child in His Community,” has been 
launched by the National Congress of 
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Parents and Teachers, through its 
28,000 local parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Based upon the 1940 White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, the program calls upon 
two and a quarter million parent- 
teacher members to concentrate upon 
“goals to be reached so that every 
child may have the opportunity to 
live a full life, truly satisfying to 
himself and useful to his community.” 
The program urges parent-teacher as- 
sociations to promote activities basic 
to the well-being of American chil- 
dren and youth, including: extension 
of parent education; encouragement 
of higher standards of family life; em- 
phasis on spiritual values in child de- 
velopment; promotion of economic 
security for all families; support of 
housing programs; support of federal 
and state aid for local schools; provi- 
sion of adequate recreational and li- 
brary facilities; improvement of high 
school education, especially vocational 
training; promotion of child labor 
laws; fostering of health education, 
public health and social services; de- 
velopment of tolerance of all races 
and creeds; study of conditions pro- 
ducing migrant families and support 
of measures to prevent such condi- 
tions; and translation of research into 
action in health, education, and social 
adjustment. - 

Study of Negro Youth. In a Minor 
Key is a study of Negro youth pre- 
pared for the American Youth Com- 
mission by Ira De A. Reid, professor 
of sociology at Atlanta University, 
and published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The book is the 
introductory volume of a series of re- 
search studies into the Negro youth 
problem now being conducted by the 
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American Youth Commission. Forth- 
coming studies will suggest specific 
phases of the problem for which an- 
swers may be found. The author 
boiled down many studies on employ- 
ment, education, health, recreation, 
etc. Each chapter falls into two parts, 
the first presenting a vivid summary 
of a large area of human experience; 
the second supporting the story with 
facts. 
1 
Convention of National Council of 
Teachers of English. Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be interested in the annual 
convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, which will be 
held in Chicago, November 21-23. 
Problems of the teaching of reading 
and of literature, composition and 
grammar, provision for the gifted and 
slow-learner, articulation between ele- 
mentary and high school and college, 
and the new emphasis upon teaching 
discrimination in photoplays and ra- 
dic programs will be dealt with by 
nationally known speakers. Special 
group meetings will deal with the par- 
ticular needs of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges. 
1 

Monterey Schools Develop Science 
Course of Study. The Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, Elementary Schools are com- 
pleting the development of a science 
course of study for Grades IV to VIII. 
The committee has taken into consider- 
ation the needs and interests of the 
children in selecting the material. The 
objectives are well thought out and ex- 
perimentation has been conducted with 
the material, in the classroom, in order 
to ascertain whether it is workable. 
The whole program is built within 
areas, wherever possible, that will cor- 
relate with the social studies and, there- 
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fore, becomes an integral part of the 
curriculum. 


Information Wanted. One of the 
graduate studies being sponsored by 
the University of Oregon Curriculum 
Laboratory is an appraisal of illustrated 
unit materials such as Building Amer- 
ica, Compton’s Pictured Source Mate- 
rials, the Instructor’s Illustrated Units, 
and the Creative Educational Society’s 
Visualized Curriculum Series. In or- 
der to make the study as comprehen- 
sive as possible, the sponsor and the 
student will appreciate the names and 
publishers of other illustrated teaching 
materials of a similar nature. Any 
information should be addressed to 
Hugh B. Wood, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, by No- 
vember 1, 1940. 


7 


Brief Items. Under the leadership of 
Russell Cooper, Professor of History 
and Political Science, Cornell College, 
Iowa, a survey will be made of the 
content of courses taken by prospec- 
tive teachers in liberal arts colleges. 
The survey is sponsored by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools with a view to the 
improvement of the preparation for 
high school teaching in small liberal 
arts colleges. * * * Galen Saylor, 
who recently completed his work for 
the doctorate in the field of the cur- 
riculum at Columbia University, has 
joined the faculty of the University 
of Nebraska as Associate Professor of 
Secondary Education. His doctoral 
dissertation was a comparison between 
counties in Virginia which participated 
extensively in the state program of 
curriculum improvement and counties 


which did not. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By H. L. CASWELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A: FIRST glance it may seem quite 
a stretch of the imagination to relate 
national defense and the school curric- 
ulum as they are associated in this title. 
Just now we are thinking of national 
defense primarily in terms of materials 
and men. This is a natural reaction to 
the scenes reported in Europe. The 
devastation wrought by fleets of air- 
planes and the crushing force of mon- 
ster tanks have made a terrific im- 
pression on us. It is obvious that ma- 
terials have assumed increased impor- 
tance in actual conflict since the last 
war. Citizen armies which resist with 
rifle and bayonet are no longer effective 
means of protection. A nation cannot 
as in times gone by wait for danger to 
threaten and then rise and successfully 
defend its home and liberty. This the 
catastrophic events of recent months 
show beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
But Europe has another lesson to 
teach us as well. 

National defense is far more than a 
matter of ships, airplanes, and tanks. 
It is still much too soon to know just 
what happened in the fall of the 
French Republic, but one thing seems 
perfectly clear. Shortages in defense 
factors other than tanks, planes, and 
mechanized troops played a large part. 
Qualities evidently were lacking in the 
general citizenry of the republic to 
provide a sound basis for national de- 
fense. These factors are more intan- 
gible than materials, but they too have 
assumed increased importance in a 
modern national defense program. 

Entire peoples are struggling as 
never before. The army and navy 
protect but one front of attack. Total 
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war means economic strife; it means a 
war of ideas and ideals; it means psy- 
chological attack. Today no people 
in the world can escape conflict. We 
may delay and even avoid an actual 
physical struggle. Let us devoutly 
hope so. But the will of our people, 
our national solidarity, our convic- 
tion of the worth of the American way 
of life—all these are being tested in 
the front line of conflict. Let us not 
be complacent with voting a two- 
ocean navy; let us not assume that 
50,000 airplanes will give us adequate 
defense; let us not delude ourselves 
into thinking that this is a task pri- 
marily for the army and the navy. 
This is total war. It is war of ideas 
and ideals, of methods of living, of 
fundamental values, of economic de- 
velopment. It is conflict bearing on 
all fronts of living. It is war in 
which actual physical conflict plays 
only a part. We must plan a defense 
which envisions not only the present 
with its depressing possibilities, but 
also a future with continued and ex- 
tended psychological, ideational, and 
economic tensions. Defense rests as 
never before on the total resources of 
a people — psychological, ideational, 
moral, physical, and technical. It is 
imperative that our nation recognize 
the wide ramifications of the defense 
problem. 

Now it is clear that Congress can 
lay the basis for our physical defense. 
It can assure us ships and planes and 
tanks. Our national executive can 
provide for the efficient and expedi- 
tious development of the army and 
navy. Industrial leaders and labor can 
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assure the production of the necessary 
materials. Our law enforcement agen- 
cies can search out subversive influ- 
ences. But from what source will 
come leadership in cultivating and ex- 
tending that common base of purpose, 
conviction, and determination upon 
which all of these rest for effective 
use? From where will our psycholog- 
ical and our moral defense arise? 

When defense is viewed thus broad- 
ly an obvious requirement is the con- 
viction that we have something worth 
defending. The will of a nation is 
directly related to the strength of this 
conviction. If we prize dearly com- 
mon values which are now present in 
our living, we will stand together and 
sacrifice other things for their preser- 
vation. If we lack this concern, the 
seeds of social disintegration are pres- 
ent. In totalitarian states this con- 
viction is simply arrived at. The 
people are told what to think. Goals 
and purposes are stated by the fuebrer 
and woe to those who do not ac- 
cept them. In a democracy the proc- 
ess is by no means so simple but we 
hope and believe that the result is 
more permanent and more consistent 
with the welfare of all. We must 
rely on individual study, understand- 
ing, and appreciation arrived at 
through rational processes—in brief, 
on education. 


This fact was recognized by our 
national leaders during that critical 
period following the Revolution when 
our national unity was being forged. 
It has been reiterated again and again 


since that time. The school, as de- 
mocracy’s chief educational agency, 
has recognized this fundamental re- 
sponsibility. Statement after state- 
ment has been made by committees 
and individual educational leaders, in- 
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dicating that it is a primary responsi- 
bility of the school to assure to the 
citizen understanding and apprecia- 
tion of democratic values and to pro- 
vide experience in democratic practices. 
Yes, in theory the school has accepted 
this responsibility, but what of prac- 
tice? 

There has been through long years 
of educational development in large 
segments of our program an assump- 
tion, neither recognized nor clearly 
examined, that schooling automatically 
results in desired social outcomes. As 
a consequence the curriculum has 
been all too little influenced in either 
purpose, organization, or content by 
the fact that the school has been func- 
tioning as an agency of democracy. 
Academic significance, economic ad- 
vantage, and social respectability have 
been dominant influences. Civic edu- 
cation in its broader implications has 
received great attention in speeches, 
but no broad scale curriculum modifi- 
cations have been made to achieve the 
desired results. In actual study the 
past has crowded out the present, 
memorizing has overshadowed think- 
ing, and facts have left too small a 
place for ideas. The result all too 
often has been that the ideas and val- 
ues of democracy are associated with 
historic events, but are unrelated to 
actual living here and now. Freedom 
of speech and religion, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, protection 
of person and other rights which have 
been hard won and remain almost 
alone to us are apt to be interpreted 
in terms of Magna Charta, the Ref- 
ormation, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence rather than in terms of 
Union Square, the publication of the 
New Masses, the possibility of listen- 
ing to any and all radio programs, the 
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opportunity to support freely either 
Willkie, Roosevelt, or Norman Thom- 
as, freedom from the midnight knock 
of secret police, and absence of the 
concentration camp. These great val- 
ues too often are taken for granted, 
held lightly because we have not 
known what life is without them. 
Those school systems, and there is an 
encouraging number of them, which 
are introducing realistic study of cur- 
rent problems, which are giving pupils 
firsthand experience in socially con- 
structive work, which are using history 
directly as a means of enlightening 
present values and problems of living 
are contributing significantly to un- 
derstanding that results in the con- 
viction that democracy is worth pre- 
serving, whatever the cost. 

But conservation of the values 
gained by the vision and struggle of 


our forefathers is not enough to pro- 
vide the conviction needed for defense 
at this critical period. Values achieved 
in earlier times, however important, 
soon come to be accepted and com- 


monplace. Inequalities, lack of op- 
portunity, injustices loom large. The 
future, not the past, is the key to de- 
cisive action. There must be per- 
ceived in American democracy the 
promise of a better life in a nation 
marching forward to progressively 
greater achievements. - We are willing 
to suffer hardships of the most rigorous 
sort if there is the conviction that we 
are moving on to something better. 
The mere preservation of the status 
quo has no vital challenge and affords 
no adequate drive to action. This ap- 
plies particularly to youth. Youth 
seeks ideals to strive for; youth wants 
a cause; youth demands the oppor- 
tunity to live and dare and go for- 
ward. 
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Now if American democracy cannot 
present an opportunity for continuous 
improvement of living, if we cannot 
offer the possibility of a future with 
greater promise than the present, how- 
ever good the present may be, our 
shortages will loom larger and larger in 
the minds of our people. The ques- 
tion will be raised with increasing 
frequency: Does not some other form 
of social organization have greater 
promise than democracy? In France 
we are told on reliable authority that 
the recurrence of this question con- 
tributed to downfall. 

The promise of American democ- 
racy is one of the greatest factors in a 
defense program. What is this prom- 
ise? Will unemployment be decreased? 
Will inequalities due to the accident of 
birth be reduced? Will equality of 
educational opportunity be extended? 
Will minority rights receive greater 
consideration? Will youth find a real 
place of importance and significance 
in the world of work which will per- 
mit them to marry, to have homes, 
to develop a sense of worth? It is in 
failure to answer questions like these 
that the possibility of undermining 
our morale and conviction rests. At 
this time as never before we must 
see that democracy holds promise for 
the future. We must study possibili- 
ties. We must develop new and better 
solutions to problems extending across 
our entire range of national life. De- 
mocracy must not fold up under stress 
of defending itself. 

In recent curriculum programs 
much attention has been turned to 
actual problems of living of broad 
personal and social significance. This 
has been done under the conviction 
that the school should contribute to 
improved living and should give stu- 
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dents understanding and experience 
in the use of democratic procedures 
for solving problems. Such a curric- 
ulum, developed in full cooperation 
with other community agencies, can 
do much to contribute to the develop- 
ment of a better America and to the 
conviction on the part of youth that 
the potentialities of American democ- 
racy for improved living have by no 
means been exhausted. This type of 
curriculum work may wisely be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible. 

In the period ahead there is need for 
the development of a great program 
of civic education, a program which 
centers on the needs which I have 
here discussed. The dictatorships have 
recognized the need for widespread 
popular conviction as the basis of their 
programs. They have devoted millions 
to building up an emotional back- 
ground which will carry their peoples 
forward without question as to ends 
or means. Democracy faces a more 
difficult task. Catchwords and slo- 
gans, unthinking acceptance are in- 
adequate. We must have conviction 
based on genuine understanding. There 
is much already being done on a scat- 
tered basis in outstanding American 
schools which points the way. The 
need is for more and more schools to 
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undertake similar work, to organize 
comprehensive programs. Such pro- 
grams should extend from the elemen- 
tary school through the high school 
and college and into adult groups. In 
this way a broad base of deep-seated 
conviction may be developed through 
the democratic process of individual 
study and group discussion. Upon 
such a base our defense for the trying 
years ahead may safely rest. 

Two difficulties stand in the way of 
such a development. One is inadequate 
leadership and the other is inadequate 
finance. As a part of our national 
defense program steps should be taken 
under the direction of the United 
States Office of Education to mobilize 
local leadership throughout the na- 
tion in the organization of broad-scale 
civic education programs which strike 
at these needs. At the same time 
millions are being spent for ships and 
guns other millions should be made 
available by the Federal government 
to build this other vital aspect of our 
defense program. Nothing less than 
the most extended educational oppor- 
tunities may be relied upon to combat 
the modern propaganda of stream- 
lined dictatorships. For total war only 
total defense will suffice. 





DEMOCRATIC APPROACH TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


By RALPH M. LYON 


Furman University 


‘nx UNDEMOCRATIC character of 
many of our agencies and institutions 
has not until lately been borne upon 
our consciousness, but it is now patent 
among students of society, at least, 
that our actions in everyday relation- 
ships are in considerable measure a 
denial of democratic principles. We 
know that parents have usually made 
decisions regarding all phases of fam- 
ily life, that the staff in some New 
York or Washington office has planned 
to the minutest detail the club pro- 
gram for Podunk, that social service 
groups follow rigid outlines which 
have been formulated by an outside 
expert, that business often operates 
upon the pattern of the plantation 


overlord, and that schools—frequently 
the worst offenders of all—have been 


veritable citadels of autocracy. In- 
stitutions are organized and run as an 
end in themselves rather than as a 
means of human growth and develop- 
ment. Few leaders practice the phi- 
losophy of the Great Teacher who 
remarked, when chided by sticklers for 
ceremony and tradition, that ‘the sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man 
for the sabbath.” 

In fact, leadership is conceived as 
getting a following: the effective offi- 
cer or chairman is one whose group 
carries out his program without ques- 
tion because they like or respect him. 
A dishonest or “loaded” conference 
method is employed by teachers and 
school officials in the name of democ- 
racy. And “planted speeches” take 
the place of genuine and spontaneous 
discussion and action upon the vital 
issues which affect a group. The no- 
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tion that democracy is not merely a 
matter of majority vote, but is a 
shared or pooled decision in which the 
best thinking and planning of all is 
considered has rarely been heard, much 
less practiced. 

Obviously, democratic leaders must 
do more than give an opportunity for 
sanction. They must develop tech- 
niques for helping people who are 
timid, inexperienced, and dominated 
to take an active part in their com- 
mon affairs. Those who are conscious- 
ly trying to help democracy grow in 
this country must realize that the task 
demands leaders who will encourage, 
guide, urge, and “so set the stage” 
that all members will come to partici- 
pate and will know that their opinions 
will be seriously considered. Few of 
us know much regarding the practice 
of democracy because we lack the 
knowledge of its essential characteris- 
tics and we have had such little ex- 
perience in its application, but we 
can learn. And herein lies the funda- 
mental task of education. 

Four years ago a few educators in 
Greenville, South Carolina, saw some 
aspects of the theory that has been 
discussed. They conceived of bringing 
the people of the county together to 
identify their problems and to plan 
ways of solving them. This group of 
citizens became the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development. 
The resources of staff specialists and 
a college faculty were placed at the 
disposal of the people of the county. 
The General Education Board made a 
grant of $80,000 which was supple- 
mented by certain services from the 
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community. Federal and state agencies 
contributed substantial assistance in 
the fields of health and recreation. 
Later the county home demonstration 
agent and director of the county li- 
brary assumed a staff relationship. 
Furman University, Greenville’s co- 
educational liberal arts college, pro- 
vided office space and gave liberally of 
faculty time from various departments, 
particularly from education, sociology, 
speech, and political science. 

The educators not only saw that 
faculty members who participated in 
the program would have “live” mate- 
rials for their courses, but they also 
conceived of the project as a laboratory 
where college students would get ex- 
perience in seeing and participating 
in programs where democratic pro- 
cedures were operating. Prospective 


ministers might learn to guide their 


young peoples’ programs more effec- 
tively, student-teachers could see how 
the school and community cooperate 
in a program of functional education 
on all levels, future citizens would 
learn the philosophy and practice of 
the various social welfare agencies of 
a community, dramatics students could 
get practice in directing plays for rural 
people, etc. 

In the beginning staff members 
and leaders, themselves groping for the 
proper democratic techniques, saw the 
program only “through a glass dark- 
ly.” But certain principles in com- 
munity development and group leader- 
ship have been evolved as they have 
worked together with club leaders, 
educators, city officials, businessmen, 
mill workers, farmers, and citizens 
from every walk of life. The first of 
these principles involves helping people 
to become aware of existing problems; 
second, getting them to help them- 
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selves rather than to look elsewhere 
for the solution of their difficulties; 
and third, increasing their sympathy 
with a larger circle of people. 

The first principle, obtaining an 
awareness of existing problems, has 
been exemplified by small discussion 
groups which have faced basic prob- 
lems in all the fields of life activity 
around the conference table. Plans 
for the solution of these problems, the 
second principle, have been formulated 
and carried out by the members of the 
conference groups. Committees on 
special problems have been organized, 
citizens having a general interest in 
county-wide problems have discussed 
the needs and planned programs, and 
councils have been set up in smaller 
geographical areas. The groups have 
recognized many needs and have in 
addition a rather creditable list of 
accomplishments to show. A broad- 
ened horizon and a concern for the 
problems of others come when farm- 
ers and wholesale grocers, professors 
and small-town merchants discuss 
such problems as poultry raising and 
distribution, a live-at-home program, 
or adequate health service in a friend- 
ly “give and take” around the table. 

Five major approaches to county 
development are employed. First, com- 
mittees of people concerned with 
county-wide or city-wide problems 
function in over-all planning. The 
social welfare committee has in three 
years established a council of social 
agencies, a confidential exchange, a 
family welfare bureau, a council of 
church women, and a free legal aid 
service. The education committee has 
made an extensive attack on reading 
retardation, has improved instruc- 
tion in rural white and Negro schools, 
and is this year concerned with a pro- 
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gram of teacher training, both pre- 
service and in-service, in cooperation 
with the Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation of the American Council on 
Education. Poultry is being raised 
more extensively, an organized live-at- 
home campaign has been conducted, 
and a drive to obtain a marketing spe- 
cialist is under way—all as a result of 
the deliberations of the farm income 
committee. There are also committees 
in the fields of health, recreation, and 
government. 

Second, community councils have 
been organized to draw together the 
people of a geographical area and to 
help them work on common problems. 
Usually the high school district with 
its feeder areas becomes the council 
unit, although in some instances coun- 
cils have been organized in elementary 
school communities. Each area has its 


own peculiar problems: school ground 


improvement, functioning of a farm 
cooperative, garbage disposal, public 
square beautification, etc. But several 
activities are common. The young- 
sters want more social life, and a num- 
ber of youth clubs are meeting this 
need. Usually rural communities ask 
for better health facilities. A special 
grant from the Macy Foundation made 
possible adequate health service in 
three demonstration areas. The credit 
union idea is being advanced by en- 
thusiasts from two successful organi- 
zations, and almost a dozen have been 
formed. 

A third type of community develop- 
ment comes through the organization 
of new agencies. Probably the most 
spectacular activity of the Council is 
represented by the adult education in- 
stitutes, which have usually taken the 
name of “Citizens Education Center.” 
The unit in the city of Greenville 
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enrolled in its first year some fourteen 
hundred students. Four county units, 
as well as two Negro groups, have also 
been outstanding successes. Adults 
have studied for six weeks under lay 
and college leadership such topics as 
the following: what is happening in 
international affairs, how to beautify 
the home, minding your manners, how 
to make things with your hands, what 
is involved in building a home, how 
to write, and how to lead groups. 
Other new services include coopera- 
tives, credit unions, a family welfare 
society, a legal aid clinic, a unit of 
Junior Entertainment, Inc., and a so- 
cial service exchange. 

A fourth approach to community 
development has been through the in- 
formal counseling of leaders of many 
diverse agencies, helping them to func- 
tion more efficiently. It would be im- 
possible to list the number of pro- 
grams that have been planned over 
staff members’ desks. A district pres- 
ident asked for help in thinking 
through the details of an annual meet- 
ing of her organization; a principal 
wanted advice regarding reading tests; 
two citizens asked that persons be 
brought together to listen to a mem- 
ber of the state planning board; a 
council needed a movie for a meeting 
and thought others would be inter- 
tested in sharing the cost; a public 
health official requested the support 
of the Council in a public works proj- 
ect toward which politicians were luke- 
warm. A tremendous amount of time, 
both of the staff and of the Council’s 
executive committee, is consumed in 
the performance of such services. This 
assistance to individuals, especially 
when it makes them less dependent 
on help the next time, is functional 
adult education at its best. 
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Another significant approach is 
through the education of college stu- 
dents. They make community studies 
and actively participate in the county 
program as a part of their work in 
sociology and education classes. Many 
are leading scout troops, directing 
plays, teaching sewing at the Negro 
center, and studying and participating 
in school activities under the guidance 
of college teachers. A small graduate 
department which awards the master 
of arts degree is organized exclusively 
around the community development 
program. This year one student is 
taking advanced work that will more 
adequately fit her for county home 
demonstration work, and another is 
preparing for leadership in rural dra- 
matics. Several school men, who are 
master’s candidates, have been study- 
ing community problems as an enter- 
ing wedge in reorienting rural school 
curricula. Practice teaching and field 
experiences for prospective teachers are 
related to the programs of a famous 
progressive system, a rural school, and 
a city system. These schools, as well 
as the others of the county, are co- 
operating in a national program of in- 
service teacher training and serve as 
centers for pre-service experiences. 

It is likely that the training of lead- 
ers in the regular college courses, as 
well as through the summer school, 
institutes, conferences, and the grad- 
uate department, will become the most 
far-reaching aspect of the program. 
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Almost every community that is ac- 
tive has in it teachers who have gained 
inspiration in courses emphasizing the 
community approach to educational 
and social problems at Furman. They 
can interpret new activities and in 
some places become “spark plugs” 
that rouse their communities to action. 

The Greenville County Council for 
Community Development has not been 
in existence long enough to “prove” 
anything. And its consultant, Pro- 
fessor Edmund deS. Brunner, has 
warned many times that it will not be 
thoroughly tested until the sixth and 
later years show the benefits that 
continue without outside help. But 
certain conclusions are already ap- 
parent. Community development is 
an expensive process, costly in the gas- 
oline that seeing people and holding 
meetings consume, costly in the time 
of leaders. It requires skill in han- 
dling people, a social intelligence, a 
sense of humor, and a driving convic- 
tion—traits that must be developed 
by a type of education that has been 
lacking in our formal schooling of the 
past. It can operate effectively only 
when preachers and farmers, agricul- 
ture teachers and principals, librarians, 
county agents, and all other commu- 
nity leaders are willing to forget dif- 
ferences and work together on com- 
mon problems. And it is slow. Folks 
do not clamber out of ruts easily, nor 
do they learn to work together over- 
night. 


af" 





A TEACHERS COLLEGE STUDIES ITS ENVIRONMENT 


By CYRIL W. GRACE 
President, State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 


jo PROBLEM of rural reconstruc- 
tion in the United States is essentially 
an economic one, though vital, spiritual 
attitudes underlie any progressive ac- 
tivity. The general social problem 
may be solved only through the im- 
provement of primary economic con- 
ditions. That the United States has 
reached an all-time low point in rural 
misery, poverty, unemployment and 
rural slums is obvious to the most cas- 
ual observer. Migration no longer 


alleviates the trouble, but aggravates 
the general social and economic prob- 
lem. 

If rural reconstruction is essentially 
a problem of economics, all agencies 
must devote themselves to improving 


the economic situation of rural areas. 
That is to say, business generally, the 
various professions, banking, labor, and 
education must all take an equal in- 
terest in restoring economic democracy 
among the inhabitants of rural Amer- 
ica. Certainly education and, partic- 
ularly, the teacher-training institutions 
will be less effective without the co- 
operative assistance of other agencies. 
But in so far as the teacher-training 
institution can train its teachers to 
be more effective in the rural areas that 
it serves, it should contribute accord- 
ingly. Surely no one will deny that 
some possibilities of rural reconstruc- 
tion lie within the power of the 
teacher-training institution. 

We at the State Teachers College at 
Mayville believe that many of our chil- 
dren of the coming generations must 
find a way of life in their own com- 
munity. That the present resources 
offer many opportunities for improve- 


ment is apparent. In the coming years 
with improvement of basic agricultural 
resources, the creative minds of each 
community will undertake the fur- 
ther development of these resources 
through the processing of raw mate- 
rials and in the development of co- 
operative ventures. The small villages 
and open country will then offer in- 
creasing opportunities for many of 
our youth. 

In order to make a beginning in this 
direction, we have been instructing 
our prospective teachers to teach chil- 
dren the vital facts pertaining to their 
own environment. Space does not per- 
mit elaborate description, but suffice 
it to say that patrons are now coming 
to our rural school teachers and ex- 
pressing their gratification with the 
type of instructional materials being 
used in the elementary experimental 
schools. In all probability this atti- 
tude on the part of the patrons will 
result in increased tenure and salary 
for the teacher. The whole experi- 
ment seems to be resulting in a spirit- 
ual uplift on the part of the patron, 
who rightly feels that as long as he 
pays for the upkeep of the school, the 
principles and philosophy of that school 
should lead to the upbuilding of com- 
munity institutions, the home, church, 
and promote the general community 
welfare. 

The materials that may be devised 
by a college faculty, student body, 
teacher in training, teacher in service, 
or the adult public, are just as numer- 
ous as the ingenuity of the human 
mind. However, if the whole problem 
is not unified by a basic philosophy, 
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the general result will remain as it has 
been heretofore with scattered efforts 
and multiplied problems. 

The beginnings were made in the 
president’s weekly convocation, which 
for more than a year and a half has 
been devoted to discussions and lec- 
tures pertaining to the vital problems 
of the area. It has been through the 
media of the convocation that a high 
degree of student interest has been 
maintained until at the present a pro- 
gressive philosophy is a topic for dis- 
cussion in the everyday lives of our 
students. This spirit is after all the 
true patriotism, and those who are 
imbued with these true emotions will 
rank high in the leadership of the 
community in which they elect to 
teach. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the 
short courses, subject coordination, 


practice teaching, teacher institutes, 


institutional bulletins, meetings of 
groups of farmers and meetings with 
local units of farm organizations. 

By carrying the same message and 
philosophy to these and many other 
groups, common recognition of the 
place that the teacher-training institu- 
tion may play in the development of 
rural America has been established. 
We are exploring the field and learning 
as we go. We see many opportunities 
for our services, and we see many op- 
portunities for other groups to engage 
in this common democratic interest. 

Coordination within the faculty has 
been brought about without compul- 
sion. Starting with general explana- 
tions to individual faculty members, 
the first committee on general conser- 
vation came into existence. It should 
be stressed that the beginnings in our 
region must necessarily be with the 
soil, for that is the source of most of 
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our wealth. The committee itself was 
interesting, for it combined the ele- 
ments of the liberal arts side of the 
faculty with the educational. This 
was quite an attainment. Today, how- 
ever, the science men of this commit- 
tee may be found in their spare hours 
diligently working with pupils in the 
elementary rural schools, finding great 
pleasure in developing new and inter- 
esting material for the little ones, and 
they themselves enjoying the experi- 
ence of getting down to the level of 
those they had never known. So 
from the blending of the elements of 
this one committee the beginnings were 
made. 

Following the success of this com- 
mittee, various other departments be- 
gan to exhibit a live interest which has 
led to the formation of several other 
important committees with prospects 
of excellent production. Several in- 
dividuals are making valuable contri- 
butions. To date the majority of the 
committees are concerning themselves 
with the primary problem; namely, 
physical geography, soils, and conser- 
vation. 

The resources of the various depart- 
ments are directed generally toward 
one of the vital problems facing so- 
ciety in this area. The music depart- 
ment is developing songs and cantatas 
pertaining to the same problems. The 
science department is working cooper- 
atively with the department of educa- 
tion in the development of materials 
designed to train and interest the child 
from grades one to twelve in his home 
community. In literature, a move- 
ment is on foot to teach North Dakota 
children something about the Sir 
Launcelots that North Dakota has pro- 
duced. In arithmetic, the trend is 
toward teaching the subject in terms 
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of the environment—measurements of 
fields, haystacks, binned grain, feed 
requirements, and so on. The art de- 
partment trains teachers to teach chil- 
dren to draw and paint pictures of the 
community as it is and as it might be. 
For instance, it is not unusual to find a 
prospective teacher studying and mak- 
ing pictures of contour farming. It is 
naturally taken for granted that the 
art department or any other depart- 
ment is not solely interested in the 
one subject of conservation, but the 
fact that it deals with the child’s own 
environment is vital. 

The library has developed a unique 
circulating package library. The pres- 
ent facilities of this library system are 
not adequate to meet the demand of 
rural readers, anxious to read and 
learn, but heretofore without the re- 
sources. Much of the material that 
goes out from the library pertains to 
the subject of environment and the 
possibilities of development along so- 
cial and economic lines. 

A public forums committee is busy 
developing patterns for the embryo 
teacher to use in the community in 
connection with community organiza- 
tion programs. We all know that the 
beginning teacher probably is not ready 
to assume platform leadership because 
of her youth. But with patterns set 
up by the forums committee, she will 
know how to interest the natural lead- 
ers of the community in such a fash- 
ion as to stimulate progress. Further- 
more, she will know where vast sources 
of material may be obtained to assist 
their effort. 

A social science committee is in the 
process of formation and it is expected 
that it will make valuable contribu- 
tions to the general pattern. 
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These are a sampling of activities 
from within the college. No attempt 
has been made to revolutionize the 
curriculum or to upset the established 
procedure. Short courses have been 
brought into the college, and the stim- 
ulus from them has resulted in splen- 
did interest on the part of the student 
body and faculty, in the problems of 
the area, and how to solve them. It 
is indeed interesting to find 100 soph- 
omores and seniors gathered in the 
late afternoon listening to a lecture 
on moisture conservation, for instance. 
This group is the majority of the en- 
rollment in these two classes at this 
small college. 

Change does not necessarily come 
nor can it be manifested in catalogues. 
Change is largely a matter of human 
interest and direction. Certainly the 
campus at the State Teachers College 
is teeming with aggressive American 
thinking, which is bound to be bene- 
ficial to this area over a period of years. 

Since the community which we serve 
is rural, it would seem that the phi- 
losophy of our college should be rural. 
Whether the teacher is trained to work 
in the small town or village schools or 
in the open country, the general direc- 
tion of our work should carry the rural 
implication. Education, then, of rural 
youth must be of a type designed to 
challenge them to engage in the up- 
building of these areas. This is the 
challenge, then, to elementary and 
secondary education in rural America. 
It is especially a challenge to the 
teacher-training institutions, for, after 
all, if they develop the proper type 
of teacher, it must follow that the 
proper type of education is most likely 
the result. 





AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


By RUTH ANDRUS 


Chief, Child Development and Parent Education Bureau 
New York State Education Department 


- CHILDREN are living in a 
world which is increasingly vivid and 
stimulating. Not only is their com- 
munity more accessible to them, but 
far-off states and nations become a 
reality because of modern inventions 
such as the movies and the radio. 
Because of this speeded-up and stimu- 
lating living, children themselves are 
different; they seem more sensitive and 
are responding to the great variety of 
influences to which they are exposed. 

To aid these children to understand 
and live as children in this stimulating 
world so full of conflicts and confu- 
sions is the task of the teachers in the 
modern school, “Task” is the wrong 
word to use. To the teacher alive to 
the possibilities of this kind of edu- 
cational experience, “adventure” is 
more appropriate. The teacher’s job is 
no longer the simple one of making a 
lesson plan to teach Betty and Jimmy 
the subjects listed in the course of 
study. Today she should know the 
children with whom she works as in- 
dividual live boys and girls; she needs 
more information than her sister of 
yesterday and also more varied sources 
of information to which she and the 
children may go to find the answers 
to their many questions about the 
world in which they live. 

These teachers and children will not 
develop a curriculum consisting of 
subject matter to be learned, but a 
curriculum which derives its content 
from the needs and interests of the 
children and from the culture! of the 


1Culture is used here as including all the folk- 
ways of the people and their moods, their at- 
titudes, and their points of view. 


world about them. For these reasons 
curriculum is understood to include all 
the experiences provided by the envi- 
ronment, and used by the school to 
guide children’s growth and develop- 
ment. The aims of the curriculum 
to be worked out by teacher and chil- 
dren together should be to aid children 
to develop as: (1) children who are 
friendly and whom others like; (2) 
children who are active both in think- 
ing and doing; (3) children who un- 
derstand how to work in groups; (4) 
children who are aware of the rights 
and interests of other groups; (5) 
children who can solve problems; (6) 
children who can make mistakes and 
still go on solving problems; (7) chil- 
dren who from firsthand contacts 
grow in understanding of the world 
about them. 

A great deal has been written about 
growth as the aim of education. In 
fact, so much emphasis has been laid 
upon growth that there is danger that 
growth will become an end in itself 
just as the three R’s were yesterday. 
In our anxiety to prove that chil- 
dren are growing we are in danger of 
hindering the growth process just as 
we hindered the growth of radishes 
and beans whose roots we were so 
curious about when we were children. 
Real growth may be slow and not 
readily discerned over short periods of 
time. 

There is danger, too, that growth 
will be expected in terms of adult 
standards and purposes and not in ac- 
cordance with the interests and pur- 
poses of children. Many schools which 
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are careful to use methods derived 
from the modern psychology of learn- 
ing use these methods to enforce their 
own will upon the children just as 
relentlessly as the most authoritarian 
of teachers did yesterday. While the 
method of learning is important, the 
purposes of learning are much more 
important. It is very easy to say the 
curriculums should spring from the 
interests of children, but not so easy 
to choose among those interests after 
they are discovered. It is, therefore, 
very necessary for those who are de- 
veloping curriculums to rethink the 
education of children in terms of our 
present culture. 

It is well to remember that each 
child grows at his own rate and that 
even the same child grows at different 
rates so far as his different capacities 
and abilities are concerned. In addi- 
tion, there is a wide range of indi- 
vidual difference in interests and ca- 
pacities in any group of children. 
These individual differences are due 
to two factors, constitutional differ- 
ences and environmental or opportu- 
nity differences. 

Although there is this wide range 
of individual differences, from research 
and recorded observation it is evident 
that certain major behavior trends are 
characteristic of each age level. It is 
true, however, that if a particular 
stimulus has been lacking in the child’s 
environment at an earlier age level, if 
this stimulus is presented at a later 
age, the child will behave in a so- 
called immature manner, but in gen- 
eral this immature behavior continues 
for only a brief period. For example, 
a child whose first introduction to 
the use of paints occurs when he is 
six or seven goes through the same 
stages of covering sheets of papers 
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with different colors, making crude 
square designs, trees, houses, and flow- 
ers as do children who begin to use 
paints at an earlier age, but because 
of his increased motor coordination he 
gains comparable skill in a shorter 
time. 

Since a child’s chronological age 
represents in general a certain amount 
of experience, age grouping instead of 
grade placement according to subject 
matter or mental age is advocated. 
Mental age alone as a basis for group- 
ing is not adequate in any scheme of 
education which aims at the develop- 
ment of the child’s total personality. 
When groups are classified by chrono- 
logical age,” the range of achievement 
according to standard tests is better 
cared for than when groups are classi- 
fied by grades. Since the range of 
achievement is wide even in this meth- 
od of grouping, a varied and enriched 
curriculum is necessary to meet the 
range of individual differences and 
subject matter should not be used as 
the basis for promotion. Since growth 
in children is irregular, it is advisable 
to consider the age from six through 
eight (Grades I through III) as a sin- 
gle unit from the administrative point 
of view. This division between Grades 
III and IV or between the eight- and 
nine-year-old children is not inevitable 
and should not make for any feeling 
of cleavage between one period and the 
next in children’s educational progress. 

Many questions related to the group- 
ing of children of these age levels and 
their progress throughout this early 
childhood education period have been 
raised by teachers and supervisors in 

2Cornell, Ethel L. The Variability of Chil- 
dren of Different Ages and Its Relation to School 
Classification and Grouping. Educational Re- 
search Studies. Albany, New York: University 


of the State of New York Press. 1937. pp- 
7-13, 39-45. 
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the field. These questions merit more 
detailed treatment than is possible in 
this bulletin. Since, however, each 
group of teachers and supervisors will 
need to solve these problems for their 
own situations, the discussion which 
follows may be considered suggestive. 

There is no conflict here. The ap- 
parent conflict arises from our habit 
of considering the curriculum as a 
given body of information and skills, 
as subject matter to be learned rather 
than as the meeting ground of the 
child’s needs and interests and those of 
the society in which he lives. The 
present age is often called “The Age of 
Science.” The scientific basis of our 
present culture has evolved because 
of the development in language and 
mathematics which took place in the 
late Middle Ages and early modern 
times. Any understanding of contem- 
porary culture is impossible without 
an understanding of words and figures 
as symbols. Reading and mathematics, 
science and all the information (and 
more) included in social studies are 
part of the subject matter to be ac- 
quired in that “continuous remaking 
of life’ which Kilpatrick calls edu- 
cation. In addition, all that the child 
is and does is to be considered subject 
matter in these modern curriculums: 
his life at home, at school, and in the 
community; all that he thinks and 
feels as well as the activities and opin- 
ions of the grown-ups constitute cur- 
riculum content if the development of 
the whole child and his understanding 
of the world about him are the aims of 
education. 


The three R’s then are no longer to 
be considered as “tool” subjects, but 
rather as literature, record making, 
and mathematics which are a vital part 
of our culture. Skill in understanding 
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and using these subjects is to be ac- 
quired as skill in any other phase of 
the curriculum; that is, by continu- 
ous and purposeful use. This means 
that so-called drill becomes a necessary 
and inherent part of the curriculum 
and not a period to be carried on 
without regard to the requirements of 
the individual children. 

The statement has been made that 
not only children’s needs and interests 
should provide curriculum content, 
but the second determiner and one of 
equal importance is the group culture. 
It goes without saying that children 
cannot experience all phases and facts 
in contemporary culture. What are 
the essentials which the teachers should 
include in any curriculum which the 
children and they develop? It is prob- 
able that every expert in every field 
would differ from every other on this 
point and none of them would agree 
with the average citizen. While joint 
parent and teacher discussion on the 
essentials in our culture to be included 
in the curriculum would doubtless be 
difficult at first, it is entirely possible 
that in no other way could such con- 
structive help be secured and more 
effective home-school relationships es- 
tablished. Not only should teachers 
and parents work together to deter- 
mine the essentials of culture to be 
included in any curriculum, but teach- 
ers of children of similar ages should 
develop such essentials together. In a 
similar way teachers in one school may 
work together in order that purpose- 
less repetition may be obviated and 
continuity of learning may take place. 

Since experience in democratic liv- 
ing within the school is an essential 
part of any curriculum whose aim is 
the understanding of relations and abil- 
ity to act in a democratic society, 
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any formal ability grouping is to be 
questioned. If, however, the principle 
of individual differences in ability and 
rate of growth is to be given due 
consideration, it is necessary to plan 
for some kind of grouping of individ- 
uals of similar ability within the chro- 
nological age groups. Since children 
do not show the same degree of de- 
velopment along all lines, groups 
should be formed along many different 
lines. For example, within any one 
class the same child may work with 
the fast-moving group in reading and 
with the slow group in arithmetic. 
Teachers who have real understanding 
of children also know that the per- 
sonnel in these different groups in the 
class is constantly changing. Social 
groupings® among children form them- 
selves more or less spontaneously and 
naturally. It is entirely possible that 
if other groupings within the class- 
room could be formed somewhat along 
the lines of the social groupings, the 
children would be happier and so do 
better work.* For all these reasons, 
formal inflexible ability grouping is 
inadvisable. 


8Moreno, J. 
ous and Mental Disease Monograph Series Num- 


R. Who Shall Survive? Nerv- 
ber 58. Washington, . C.: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Company. 1934. 

‘Unpublished research of R. Eichenberg, re- 
ported at 1938 meeting of Ortho-Psychiatric As- 
sociation and commented on by Goodwin Wat- 
son, Journal of Consulting Psychology. May- 
June, 1938. p. 84. 
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To many educationists the words 
plan and continuity are of doubtful 
value when applied to curriculums. 
Indeed, some contend that curriculums 
which derive their content from chil- 
dren’s needs and interests cannot be 
planned. These same people state that 
it is undesirable to discuss continuity 
in relation to children’s experiences 
within a single school year or from 
year to year. There is no doubt that 
it is very difficult to discuss planning 
and continuity because the very words 
which are used tend to crystallize the 
ideas. It is, however, necessary to 
remember that the culture of the 
world in which we live also contrib- 
utes to the content of these curricu- 
lums and the responsibility for select- 
ing the essentials to meet the needs 
and interests of the children rests with 
the teacher. This selection is also in- 
fluenced by the immediate environ- 
ment. If the teacher does not have 
this responsibility for guiding the de- 
veloping of the curriculum, then the 
teaching situation and the teacher- 
pupil relation will not provide oppor- 
tunity for growth for her. Ideally, 
planning and continuity are by-prod- 
ucts of the teacher’s understanding of 
the children in her group and of the 
world in which she lives. 
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THE ARTS PROGRAM AT CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


By LLOYD L. WAITE 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


F OR THE PAST decade the arts pro- 
gram at Cranbrook School has been 
in a state of flux. It still is. This 
can be attributed in part to the in- 
fluence of certain men who have had 
charge of the work; to the demands 
placed upon the department by the 
student body; and to the arts emphasis 
or lack of emphasis embodied in the 
total school program as reflected by 
the faculty at large in its effort to pro- 
vide an educational experience in keep- 
ing with the best interests of each 
individual boy. 

At the outset of the more recent 
developments, a situation existed, in 
terms of student participation, which 
was the direct result of so-called “‘aca- 
demic scheduling.” All academic work 
was scheduled first, and the arts, in- 
cluding mechanical drawing, had the 
questionable privilege of accepting the 
remainder of the students’ time after 
appropriate study hall periods had 
been deducted. This kind of arts em- 
phasis gave grades seven, eight, and 
nine scheduled opportunity to work in 
the arts for two double periods each 
week in large homogeneous sections. 
However, the program under that ar- 
rangement seemed to have at least 
two major defects: (1) the scheduled 
hours came late in the afternoon at a 
time when the senior high school group 
was having athletics which caused 
much unrest among the junior high 
group; and (2) the double period 
seemed to tax the interest span of 
many of the younger boys, especially 
the seventh grade group. 

Mechanical drawing classes during 
this same period were built around the 
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idea that exposure to and participation 
in the language of the engineer and 
designer would be beneficial to those 
boys interested in the field of engineer- 
ing. In practice, the sections were 
very often composed of students who 
had failed to make the academic grade 
in language or science and needed a 
credit for graduation rather than stu- 
dents of good caliber who could profit 
from the work as precollege or voca- 
tional training. This kind of sched- 
uling resulted in an ultraheterogeneous 
group both in terms of interest and 
ability. 

The work in fine arts shared the 
schedule with industrial arts; i. e., two 
periods per week in the shop, two in 
the fine arts laboratory, for the sched- 
uled students. Most of the students 
in the junior high sections disliked 
the fine arts offering due, in the main, 
to a kind of program they had been 
subjected to in previous years; i. e., 
the formal study of color by making 
a color wheel, the rather limited pos- 
sibilities for individual effort, etc. 

On the senior high school level, 
the work was purely elective, exclusive 
of mechanical drawing. Students had 
opportunity to work in the arts area 
provided their academic schedule was 
not too full, and if the small amount 
of work they attempted did not inter- 
fere with scheduled academic obliga- 
tions. The result of this is obvious. 
Only a few boys of unusual ability 
in subject matter fields or the con- 
verse were permitted to work in the 
arts area. 

This very brief word picture of a 
situation is not complimentary, but, 
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at the same time, it is not unusual in 
many schools. The problem seemed 
to have three phases: making the arts a 
part of, rather than something apart 
from, the total educational picture; 
the arrangement of individual sched- 
ules so that increased participation 
in the arts could be enjoyed by an 
ever-widening group of students; help- 
ing students to realize the worth of an 
arts experience language for the in- 
terpretation of ideas and ideals. 

In an effort to gain some idea of 
the amount of interest among the 
student body in the arts, a standard 
interest inventory was administered 
to the entire school. The results of 
this inventory showed a persistent and 
comparatively equal interest in the 
arts throughout the six grades repre- 
sented in the school. It was not a 
very difficult task to present the find- 


ings of the survey to the faculty which 
agreed to make several adjustments 


in the program. The junior high 
school students now have their arts 
work in single periods during the reg- 
ular school day rather than late in the 
afternoon. The senior high school 
students are enrolled in many instances 
for the work in both fine and indus- 
trial arts on a college entrance credit 
basis. The mechanical drawing courses 
are no longer dumping grounds for 
academic misfits and all students have 
the privilege of signing out from the 
study hall to work in the arts labora- 
tories at any period during the day 
provided that their other responsibili- 
ties do not suffer from such action. 
These changes are significant because 
they mark a general shift in emphasis 
throughout the school with respect 
to the question: “What constitutes 
general education on the secondary 
level for the individual student?” 
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Curriculum reorganization involves 
much more than just the physical 
shifting of student sections or the ad- 
dition or removal of course offerings. 
The re-thinking of the total program 
seems to be the first step in providing 
more adequate opportunities for the 
development of the individual student 
embracing a re-evaluation of many 
questions, not the least of which are 
the nature of the learning process 
and how can the school program be 
best individuated to meet the needs of 
each student. 

At the opening of the second year 
the improvements included a new 
general shop laboratory equipped to 
solve a wide range of problems in 
wood, metal, and ceramics; an in- 
creased staff and a student enrollment 
of approximately two-thirds of the 
entire student body. The arts teachers 
agreed to put the program on an in- 
dividual basis in all grades and in all 
fields of endeavor; to accept student 
enrollment for any given period re- 
gardless of past experience or grade 
standing; to assist students to achieve 
orientation in the several media of 
expression through interest channels 
rather than on a sequential course 
basis; to recognize that appreciation 
of the arts is not the same as skill in 
the arts, but that both have one thing 
in common, namely, experience and 
familiarity with materials; to allow 
students to elect to work in one or 
both laboratories as their interests and 
problems dictate; to encourage origi- 
nality and freedom of expression; to 
assist students in an understanding of 
our complex technological environ- 
ment through experience with mate- 
rials and methods appropriate to the 
problems under consideration; to rec- 
ognize the experimental approach to 
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problem solving as a valid and worth- 
while method of learning; and, from 
the standpoint of instruction, to con- 
duct the laboratory program so that 
an atmosphere of friendly guidance 
and counseling would exist rather than 
one of dogmatism and authority. 

At the outset of the program some 
difficulties arose in the minds of the 
faculty and certainly in the behavior 
of the students, for, in the main, the 
program was new and many mistakes 
were made in scheduling students and 
in asking students to accept too much 
responsibility in connection with their 
work. In addition to these factors, 
the expanded laboratory facilities pre- 
sented many new and interesting prob- 
lems in terms of physical and instruc- 
tional organization. These problems 


cannot be called peculiar to this situa- 
tion, for without doubt they exist and 


have existed in similar situations. 

As this program has developed over 
a short period of time, several interest- 
ing and seemingly significant results 
have been realized. The work in the 
junior high school area has increased 
in student participation from some 
sixty-five per cent of the pupils of this 
division to approximately ninety-five 
per cent. On the basis of free election 
of projects or problems most students 
in the seventh and eighth grades have 
chosen to work in the industrial arts 
area and have found the fine arts lab- 
oratory interesting and stimulating to 
an increasing degree on the ninth grade 
level. The wide range of individual 
problems attempted among the group 
over a period of three years seems to 
indicate that it is not necessary to 
rotate students through various areas 
in order to achieve an orientation to 
the several media of expression. That 
students acquire the basic skills and 
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techniques appropriate to the solution 
of problems dealing with materials is 
evident to an increasing degree as 
students progress from the seventh 
through the ninth grade. From ob- 
servation it appears evident that this 
kind of program is conducive to the 
development of desirable personal-so- 
cial traits. There is a complete ab- 
sence of acute discipline problems, and 
a fine esprit de corps exists among the 
student body. 

The work in mechanical drawing on 
the senior high level has been indi- 
vidualized. A student may work at 
his own speed and after the comple- 
tion of basic work may pursue what- 
ever special interests he may have in 
the field—architecture, machine de- 
sign, industrial design, etc. The suc- 
cess of this venture may be measured 
to some extent by the fact that a 
considerable number of boys, after 
completing the first year of work, 
elect to continue in this field for a 
second or third year. As a result of 
this interest in graphic representa- 
tion, the second- and third-year stu- 
dents are encouraged to design, make 
suitable working drawings, and then 
actually execute their ideas in mate- 
rials on a mature and highly skilled 
basis. The problems in the main start 
on the drafting table and are com- 
pleted in the shop, but between the 
origin of the idea and the finished 
product flows a rather unusual student- 
teacher relationship. The student uses 
the faculty as consultants rather than 
authorities on his problems; he engages 
in much serious and detailed planning, 
attempts experiment, and finally, after 
having collected sufficient data, pro- 
ceeds to solve his problem. This type 
of program seems to have much mean- 
ing for students interested in the gen- 
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eral field of engineering, industrial de- 
sign, and mechanics. They have op- 
portunity to become skilled in the 
language of the field, to have firsthand 
experience with problems of construc- 
tion and materials. The realization 
comes to the student that to be an 
engineer or designer one must know 
not only the technique of presenting 
a fine drawing, but also the practical 
application of materials to that design. 

The work in the so-called fine arts 
on the senior high school level is highly 
diversified in terms of materials used 
and problems attempted. At the same 
time, it is individual in nature to the 
extent that each student selects his 
own problems and proceeds to carry 
them to completion. It is interesting 
to note at this juncture that the num- 
ber of students working in the arts 
area from the senior high school has 
increased thirty-five per cent over the 
former type of program. The offering 
as now established seems to reach the 
interest needs of the students so that 
they feel free to paint, draw, model in 
clay, carve in wood, design, and exe- 
cute problems in silver, etc., in an 
unhurried and comfortable environ- 
ment. 

The total program, from a casual 
observer’s point of view, seems rather 
random in approach. Areas are not 
clearly defined: courses in design seem 
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to merge into construction problems 
using materials and machines, a stu- 
dent paints in oil, models in clay, and 
carves in wood with a freedom and 
ease that is quite unusual. Students 
from several grade levels work in the 
laboratories at the same time, the prob- 
lems ranging from those of a very 
simple nature to highly complex and 
technical processes. Scenery for a 
school play is constructed by a group 
of students in one corner of the lab- 
oratory, while boats are being built 
and automobiles overhauled within the 
same area. Students and instructors 
from other areas use the laboratories 
as problems arise. Beginning with in- 
terest and curiosity the student works 
with materials, using books and discus- 
sion only as they are needed to clarify 
or interpret a situation or problem. 

Closer observation for a longer pe- 
riod of time reveals the rather inter- 
esting point of view that here is a 
group of secondary schoolboys who 
are having an arts experience which to 
them has vitality and meaning in a 
very real sense. They learn to appre- 
ciate a fine piece of pottery or a paint- 
ing through having had contact with 
the media in a concrete way. They 
learn to recognize and enjoy good 
design through their attempts to solve 
their problems satisfactorily. 
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PREPARING A SCHEDULE FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
EVALUATION’ 


By HUGH B. WOOD 


Professor of Education, University of Oregon 


ame the most important phase 
in the development of a comprehensive 
program of evaluation is the deter- 
mination of the objectives to be meas- 
ured. Secondary in importance only 
to this is the description of these 
objectives in terms of characteristic 
or typical pupil behavior. Recent 
changes in the curriculum, brought 
about by attempts to satisfy some of 
the newer educational needs of boys 
and girls today, have given rise to 
many mew curricular objectives. This, 
in turn, has created a demand for new 
tests and measuring devices. How- 
ever, before the educator can select or 
develop—as the occasion demands—a 
test or device to measure the degree 
of achievement of a given objective, 
he must first have a clear statement 
of that objective in terms of pupil 
behavior at a given grade or maturity 
level. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to classify the objectives of education. 
The evaluator usually accepts quite 
willingly the general aims of education 
such as “the development of inte- 
grated individuals,” or “the develop- 
ment of effective citizens,” but his 
task is concerned more specifically 
with the identification of the various 
aspects or phases of education that 
help to develop the “integrated indi- 
vidual” or “effective citizen.” He 
finds it necessary, for example, to set 
up certain norms of achievement in 
mathematics or social studies and 


1This is the third of a series of articles on 
evaluation by the author appearing in the Cur- 
ticulum Journal. Other articles appeared in 
March, 1937, and December, 1937. 
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standards of conduct when dealing 
with social or emotional behavior. For 
this reason, one of the first things he 
must do is to state in rather specific 
terms the objectives which he wishes 
to measure or evaluate. 

The thirty schools of the Progres- 
sive Education Association Experi- 
mental Study have classified their ob- 
jectives under five heads: skills, under- 
standings and appreciations, interests, 
good thinking, and social maturity;? 
while Raths uses a tenfold classifica- 
tion: thinking, interests, attitudes, so- 
cial adjustment, creativeness, study 
skills and work habits, informations, 
appreciations, social sensitivity, and 
a functional philosophy of life.® 
Wrightstone employed three categories 
on one occasion: intellectual, dynamic, 
and performance factors;* and six on 
another: social relationships, aptitudes, 
critical thinking, worth-while activi- 
ties, knowledge and skills, and sound 
physical and mental health.5 Still 
another classification is based on nine 
categories: basic skills, techniques, and 
abilities; basic understandings and in- 
formations, generalizations, and con- 





*Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Experiment. 
“The Objectives of the Thirty Schools."’ Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1935. 
20 pp. (Mimeo.) 

8Raths, Louis. ‘‘Basis for Comprehensive 
Evaluation.”’ Educational Research Bulletin 
(OSU), 15: 220-24, November 11, 1936; and 
“Appraising Certain Aspects of Student Achieve- 
ment.”"’ In Guidance in Educational Institu- 
tions, 37th Yearbook, N. S. S. E. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1938. 
p. 90. 

*Wrightstone, J. W. ‘Appraisal of Newer 
Practices in Selected Public Schools.’’ New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. pp 4-5. 

‘Wrightstone, J. W. ‘‘Appraisal of Newer 
Elementary School Practices." New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. p. 120. 
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cepts; intellectual traits; personal 
traits; social traits; appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and ideals; emotional traits; in- 
terests; and physical characteristics.® 
There are many other classifications,“ 
but each, at best, is more or less an 
arbitrary one. 

Regardless of the organization used, 
these specific objectives must be broken 
down into statements of normal 
achievement or descriptions of typical 
pupil behavior at different maturation 
levels. For example, initiative and 
responsibility, like academic achieve- 
ment and physical growth, vary with 
the degree of maturation of the indi- 
vidual. Before we can measure any 
specific aspect of organismic growth 
we must define it in terms of the ma- 
turity of the individual. Just as we 
can say that a normal child entering 
the period, say, of adolescence, will 
probably be able to read with a certain 
degree of rapidity and comprehension, 
so can we say that the normal child 
will probably have certain physical, 
mental, emotional, and social charac- 
teristics at this age. It should be re- 
membered, however, that we can only 
set up standards of typical behavior or 
achievement; we must not expect ev- 
ery child to conform to these averages. 


®Wood, Hugh B. 
Work.”’ 
Study Materials,’’ by Herbert Bruner. 
College Record, 39: 116-18. 

7Some of these include: (a) Initiative, work- 
spirit, reliability, cooperation, courtesy, worthy 


“Evaluation of Pupils’ 
In ‘Criteria for Evaluating Course-of- 
Teachers 
November, 1937. 


group-membership, and good housekeeping. 
Pistor, F. ‘‘Measuring Some Subtle Values of 
Progressive Education.’’ Educational Method, 
14: 119-120. December, 1934. (b) Problem 
solving, acquisition of knowledge, acquisition of 
skill, social competence, creative ability, and 
aesthetic experiencing. Uhl, W. L. ‘Some 
Neglected Aspects of Educational Measurement.’* 
Journal of Educational Research, 27: 241-6. 
December, 1933. (c) Responsibility, depend- 
ability, creativeness and imagination, influence, 
inquiring mind, open-mindedness, and power 
and habit of analysis. Smith, E. R. ‘‘The 
Work of the Committee on Reports and Rec- 
ords.”’ Progressive Education, 12: 441-45. 
November, 1935. 
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The average person is usually quite 
“un-average”’; i. e., he is above the 
norm in some respects and below in 
others. 

Several groups of college students 
and classroom teachers, working under 
the direction of the writer recently 
attempted to (a) state the general ob- 
jective(s) of education, (b) break this 
down into specific objectives, (c) clas- 
sify these, (d) define the major levels 
of maturity with which the public 
school is concerned, and (e) describe 
typical behavior or normal achieve- 
ment for each specific objective at each 
maturity level. 

The five maturity levels selected 
were used merely as a basis of stand- 
ards or norms for what seem to be 
more or less natural divisions in the 
present school system. ‘These stand- 
ards might conceivably be used as 2 
basis of promotion from one division 
to the next. They were defined ap- 
proximately as follows: 

I. The maturation level at which 
the average child is ready to enter an 
organized system of education, usually 
at the chronological age of five or six. 
At this age children may be weaned 
from the home and begin to benefit 
by the social contacts of the primary 
school. 

II. The maturation level at which 
the average child is ready to begin a 
formal program of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, usually at the chrono- 
logical age of eight or nine. Recent 
experiments and discoveries indicate 
that the mental development of the 
average child prohibits effective teach- 
ing in the abstract much earlier than 
this age. Readiness for abstract read- 
ing and arithmetic should play an im- 
portant part in determining when a 
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child should enter the intermediate 
school. 

III. The maturation level at which 
the individual enters the first stage 
of adolescence, usually about age 
twelve to fourteen, chronologically. 
By this time the pupil should have an 
elementary command of the funda- 
mental processes and should exhibit 
expanding interests, desire for explor- 
ing new fields, and curiosity, initiative, 
and inventiveness in ever-increasing 
degree. 

IV. The maturation level at which 
the early period of adolescence nears its 
close and the individual no longer 
“seems but a child”—the “‘sub-deb” 
age, when young manhood and wom- 
anhood begin to emerge and traces 
of childishness disappear — usually 
about age sixteen to eighteen, chrono- 
logically. At this period the individ- 
ual should be considering seriously the 
future and will in many instances be 
ready to select a field of specialization 
for the last years of high school or 
for college. Deep friendship with the 
opposite sex is, of course, usually much 
in evidence at this age. 

V. The maturation level at which 
the average individual usually reaches 
adulthood, varying often from eight- 
een to twenty-two or older with many 
individuals. 
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Using these five maturation levels, 
members of the groups attempted to 
set up descriptive behavior or stand- 
ards of achievement for the various 
objectives at the several levels. Such 
a chart, when completed in detail, 
would be of extreme dimensions, and 
if printed in a book would take up 
many pages. It would, however, pro- 
vide a key to the selection or develop- 
ment of tests or other measuring de- 
vices needed to determine the degree 
of achievement in a given area. Many 
of these objectives could be measured 
best by newer techniques such as rat- 
ing scales, anecdotal records, question- 
naires, directed observation, and per- 
sonal interviews, in addition to the 
older forms of evaluation. 

While the chart is not complete, the 


illustrations indicate the techniques 
employed and suggest a procedure for 
teachers and administrators to follow. 
The average educator could not be 
expected to develop such a chart alone, 


but a committee on evaluation in a 
given school system might well under- 
take the task.® 


8F. C. Ayer has followed similar procedures 
in constructing a chart showing ‘“The Outstand- 
ing Characteristics of Educational Periodicity,’ 
appearing in the April, 1936, Texas Curriculum 
News Bulletin. 





SHORT ARTICLES 


PENNSYLVANIA STUDIES THE NON- 
COLLEGE PUPIL 


By Oscar Granger 

Principal, Haverford Township Senior High 

School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

HE HIGH SCHOOLS of Pennsylva- 

nia, like all American high schools, 
are experiencing the confusion of re- 
organizing themselves from selective 
secondary schools to universal ones. 
The American high school has been 
invaded by all youth who, now in our 
new order of things, must pass through 
this institution to reach certain de- 
sired goals. These desired goals in some 
instances may not be clearly defined 
in the minds of youth, but there still 
exists in the faith and thinking of 
parents and other adult groups the be- 
lief that in some way education leads 
to success and that here in America 
all youth have the right to share in it. 

This faith in a high school education 
on the part of our public has been ac- 
cepted as a challenge to schoolmen in 
Pennsylvania, and an attempt is being 
made to build a program of activities 
in and about the school which will 
lend a helping hand to all youth who 
must ultimately make their own way 
in our complex society. 

These schoolmen reasoned that many 
boys and girls now leaving high school 
are equipped to do their next job be- 
cause of satisfactory reports from col- 
leges and certain technical fields, where, 
as graduates, they find employment, 
and consequently that group which 
constitutes about fifty per cent could 
be disregarded in the consideration of 
the pressing problems involved in pro- 
viding proper education for the other 
fifty per cent—those who do not go 


on to college or into technical employ- 
ment. 

The problem seemed to be to build 
courses for high school that would 
challenge and control the interests of 
this latter group. To dilute the pro- 
gram that had proved satisfactory for 
the “college bound” pupil had not 
proved to be the answer. It seemed 
that a new series of high-school sub- 
jects must be developed that would 
have color, dignity, and real meat 
which would give this new school pop- 
ulation valuable training for their 
present and future needs. 

With the passage of a compulsory 
school attendance law in 1937 the 
Pennsylvania State Principals’ Associa- 
tion appointed a state committee to 
outline a program of action that would 
set many teachers and administrators 
to work on their local problems. The 
first move was a state conference con- 
sisting of representatives of school 
people, lay groups, and secondary- 
school pupils in Harrisburg. As a re- 
sult of this conference it was clearly 
evident to the committee that second- 
ary education needed revitalizing in 
the minds of all these groups and that 
a vigorous program should be pro- 
moted to find and use new curriculum 
materials. 

To do this work the State Commit- 
tee set up eleven committees in the 
following curriculum areas: commu- 
nity resources; extracurricular; guid- 
ance; home economics; languages; in- 
terest units; mathematics; manual arts; 
reading; social science; science. The 
state was divided into nine regions 
because of its size and a committee 
was appointed in each region so that 
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in all there were ninety-nine commit- 
tees originally established with a state 
chairman and nine subchairmen, one 
in each of the eleven curriculum areas. 
Some of these subcommittees did little 
or no work, but many have been meet- 
ing regularly and have been influenc- 
ing practice toward the goals set by 
the state committee. The main pur- 
pose of the large number of commit- 
tees was to make all schools see that 
they would have to work on the prob- 
lem and that no one committee, school, 
or state officer could publish a course 
that would solve every school’s local 
problem. 

In October, 1939, the program was 
refined and three major centers known 
as Service Centers were established— 
one at the University of Pittsburgh 
for the western groups of the state; 
one at Pennsylvania State College for 


the central groups; and one at the 
University of Pennsylvania for the 
eastern groups. The center at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is typical of 


the others. The University provides 
room, a director, who is a member of 
the faculty, secretarial assistance, li- 
brary facilities, and graduate assistants 
to help the committee that meets reg- 
ularly every two weeks to promote its 
curriculum studies. 

Some of the committee members are 
working for degrees in various depart- 
ments of the University, and find the 
college teachers quite willing to recog- 
nize the problems of the Service Center 
as an opportunity to vitalize their 
courses. Also college teachers who 
have had no contact with real public 
school problems are being brought in 
to help. This has happened in the field 
of science, language, and community 
resources to the great advantage of the 
public schools and the University. The 
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Service Center plan set up for these 
three centers will, the committee hopes, 
extend to every teacher-training school 
in the state so that there will soon be 
many similar service centers where 
teachers and administrators in local 
areas can use the college and its facili- 
ties as a Center where they meet reg- 
ularly to exchange experiences, hear 
about new educational findings and in 
general partake in a real program of 
implementation. 
+ 


SUBJECT TEACHERS PLAN A UNIFIED 
CURRICULUM 


By John J. De Boer 
Chicago Teachers College 


T HAS BEEN frequently said that a 

major obstacle to curriculum re- 
organization on the secondary level is 
the existence of numerous vested in- 
terests as represented by special sub- 
ject teachers. It is pointed out that 
so long as the attention of a teacher 
is fixed upon the mastery of a spe- 
cialized subject field, he will be rela- 
tively indifferent to the current per- 
sonal and social needs of the learner. 
Certainly the starting point in cur- 
riculum planning should be the per- 
sonality of the learner, not a body 
of facts and skills accumulated over 
a long period of time, without specific 
reference to the human beings expected 
to master them. 

National organizations of subject 
teachers have therefore been recorded 
as powerful agencies for the main- 
tenance of a subject centered curricu- 
lum. The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, for example, is thought 
by some, including perhaps members 
of the organization itself, to exist for 
the purpose of defending English as 
a subject in the curriculum and main- 
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taining the relative proportion of time 
awarded to English in a school pro- 
gram. In the case of some other or- 
ganizations there is a suspicion that 
teachers in these fields have banded 
themselves together in order to prevent 
the disappearing of their subjects from 
the curriculum entirely. And it can- 
not be denied that in some instances 
a fear that the “integrated curricu- 
lum” will result in the loss of jobs for 
some teachers in specialized subjects 
has created opposition to the newer 
curriculum developments. 

In view of these considerations, the 
formation of the National Commission 
on Cooperative Curriculum Planning 
may be regarded as an event of major 
importance in the history of American 
education. Nearly all the fields repre- 
sented in the American secondary 
school have spokesmen on the Com- 
mission. At its very first meeting, 
in Detroit, February, 1939, it was evi- 
dent that all these teachers, officially 
selected by their organizations, had 
come prepared to study the secondary 
school curriculum earnestly and hon- 
estly in order to determine what kind 
of program would be needed to serve 
best the interests of the young people 
in school and of the society which 
maintains the school. Only secondari- 
ly were they concerned with the ques- 
tion as to how they with their special- 
ized training could best contribute to 
the development of such a program. 

Several meetings of the Commission 
have now been held. Perhaps its chief 
accomplishment to date has been the 
mere fact of its formation and the 
assembling of twenty or more repre- 
sentatives from as many fields around 
a council table to discuss a common 
responsibility. But already the prep- 
aration of a significant report is under 
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way. Each of the national organiza- 
tions through a carefully-selected com- 
mittee is preparing a chapter describing 
the relation of the field in question to 
the requirements of general education. 
It is expected that this first joint report 
of the Commission will appear before 
January, 1941. Its basic statement of 
objectives is taken substantially from 
the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission on the purpose of educa- 
tion in American democracy. 

The second step that is now con- 
templated is the preparation of a se- 
ries of monographs presenting sample, 
model, or source units on the various 
school levels illustrating the effective 
cooperation of teachers trained in spe- 
cial fields in the planning of a program 
based upon the current life needs and 
interests of learners. These source 
units will not be armchair produc- 
tions, but reports of actual school ex- 
periences conducted under the super- 
vision of the Commission. 

The organizations now represented 
are: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
The American Association of Teach- 
ers of French, The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German, The 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, The Amer- 
ican Classical League, The American 
Home Economics Association, The 
Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, The Depart- 
ment of Art of the N. E. A., The 
Department of Home Economics of 
the N. E. A., The Department of 
Science of the N. E. A., The Eastern 
Arts Association, The Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, The Nation- 
al Association of Journalism Directors, 
The National Association of Teachers 
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of Speech, The National Council for 
Business Education, The National 
Council of Teachers of English, The 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, and The National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers. 

The Society for Curriculum Study 
is actively cooperating with the Com- 
mission. A committee consisting of 
Professor Holland D. Roberts of Stan- 
ford University, Professor B. Othanel 
Smith of the University of Illinois, 
Professor William S. Gray of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor Malcolm 
McLean of the University of Minne- 
sota, and Dr. Paul Misner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois, 
has already met with the Commission 
and is participating in the plans for 
the first report. 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM ON THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


By D. Harley Fite 


Director of Teacher Training, Austin Peay 
Normal School, Clarksville, Tennessee 


OFTEN hear elementary teach- 

Ww ers complain that many of their 
college education classes do not really 
help them solve their teaching prob- 
lems. They complain that courses 
with excellent titles contain much 
material that is too general to help or 
contain material irrelevant to pupil 
needs. If this accusation is true and 
college teachers are not as sensitive as 
they should be to the needs of the ele- 
mentary classroom, then it is evident 
that another approach to the problem 
should be made. Teachers who have 
been in service for several years should 
be able to help their college instructors 
plan classes to be of maximum benefit. 
This article describes the author’s at- 
tempt to employ democratic methods 
in his class in “Materials and Methods 
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for an Integrated Program” at Austin 
Peay Normal School, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. 

The room assigned to the class was 
typical of most college classrooms, just 
bare walls, with nothing to demon- 
strate to the pupils (a class of in- 
service teachers) what a good elemen- 
tary classroom should look like or to 
inspire teachers “to go and do like- 
wise.” The first task confronting the 
instructor and class was to make the 
room a pleasant place in which to live 
and work. As a result of the plans, 
democratically prepared, the class with 
the aid of N. Y. A. boys made three 
bulletin boards, put up seventy lineal 
feet of shelving for display of free 
and inexpensive materials, built two 
bookcases, made draperies for each 
window (the kind that do not cut out 
light and air), brought potted flowers 
and added fresh bouquets daily, con- 
structed and planted window boxes, 
pushed the class chairs to one side and 
placed tables and folding chairs in the 
other half. On these tables they placed 
all the state-adopted elementary texts, 
both basal and supplementary, and 
many other children’s books. They 
converted one corner of the room into 
a reading center, another into a sci- 
ence center, the third into an art 
center, while the fourth they left for 
blackboard space. The members of 
the class made the art materials, 
brought the science collections, and 
made the magazine stands, tables, 
chairs, reading charts, book ends, etc., 
for the reading center from apple 
boxes, orange crates, and other inex- 
pensive materials. In short, they made 
the room into an ideal elementary 
classroom by the same means these 
teachers must use in their own build- 
ings. 
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The class used one hour of the class 
period each day for discussion; the 
other hour they used for laboratory 
work such as writing, getting refer- 
ences and materials for teaching their 
units. They worked in the laboratory, 
the shop, the college library, and the 
county library. The pupils added to 
the room whatever they made, if 
appropriate for one of the three cen- 
ters, with the privilege of removing 
it at the end of the quarter. It was 
an activity program on the college 
level. 

The instructor gave the class a 
broad outline of the quarter’s work at 
the beginning of the term. But be- 
lieving that college classes should be 
democratic as well as those in elemen- 
tary and high school and believing 
that teachers should be taught in col- 
lege much as they are expected to 
teach back home, the instructor of this 
college class asked his pupils to help 
him plan further the course so as to 
make it of the most practical use to 
them for the next year. 

After the teacher and pupils had 
decided on the program for a given 
period, the group set to work on the 
problem. The members of the class 
carried out most of the demonstrations 
since college people also learn by do- 
ing. A maximum of pupil activity 
and a minimum of teacher activity 
was the rule in this class. This article 
gives a few examples of the type of 
work carried on. 

Since several people were working 
on their “community” as a teaching 
unit, the class chose this problem for 
demonstration teaching. They selected 
a member of the group to teach cer- 
tain phases of the unit. It was dem- 
onstrated how to initiate the unit, how 
to culminate it, and how to carry on 
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a complete day’s work, which included 
the activity period, the discussion pe- 
riod, and how to “care for the school 
subjects.” 

Each member of the class had an 
opportunity to present some phase of 
her work. If puppets had been made, 
this person demonstrated how she made 
them and how she used them for edu- 
cative purposes. Another person de- 
monstrated the use of her homemade 
movie, another the use of science ex- 
periments, another certain visual aids 
as homemade stereopticon slides, and 
others various educative activities, 
equipment, and materials for their 
specific units. The teacher and pupils 
definitely tied up every activity and 
project demonstrated with a learning 
situation. 


A "STUDY GROUP" TYPE OF MEETING 
By W. H. Dutton 


General Supervisor, Eugene, Oregon, 
Public Schools 


Ce OF THE most difficult problems 
in curriculum development is to 
present new materials and changes to 
the entire teaching staff. This is par- 
ticularly true in school systems where 
large groups of classroom teachers, 
representing all grade levels, cannot be 
too active in the preparation of new 
outlines, guides for various areas, etc. 
Too often teachers meetings are dry, 
boresome, and provide for a few to do 
the major part of the speaking and 
thinking. Teachers come to these 
meetings after a long day of teaching. 
They may follow the presentation or 
do some active thinking during the 
discussion period. Frequently the so- 
norous tones of the speaker let them 
drift away into a delightful land of 
dreams for tired teachers. 
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Supervision bulletins or superin- 
tendent’s bulletins are, in most cases, 
of little value. Teachers are too busy, 
too tired, and often unwilling to work 
through a mimeographed outline that 
is not too meaningful or helpful to 
them. The Eugene Public Schools 
have attempted several types of meet- 
ings. The school system has six ele- 
mentary schools, two junior high 
schools, and two high schools. The 
teaching staff totals about 150 teach- 
ers. Recently the Central Curriculum 
Committee discussed a plan for pre- 
senting a tentative outline for lan- 
guage arts to all teachers. 

In order to introduce a tentative 
working outline for language arts 
fused with social living, a “study 
group” type of meeting was used. 
Each group had approximately fifteen 
members. There were ten groups 
representing teachers from all levels 
and areas. Attendance was required. 
Schools were dismissed one hour early 
to allow teachers to come to the meet- 
ing. A general meeting, lasting twenty 
minutes was held at the beginning to 
introduce the outline and give direc- 
tions. At the close of the general 
session teachers went directly to their 
study groups. Study group leaders 
were selected at random. Principals 
and teachers were used according to 
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their ability to direct discussions and 
because of their understanding of the 
language arts program. Study group 
meetings were about an hour in length. 
This proved to be too short a period. 
At the close of the study group meet- 
ings, teachers came back to the assem- 
bly room for a half-hour summary. 
For the summary each group presented 
a brief report, two minutes in length, 
and a detailed written summary for 
the language arts committee to use in 
improving and revising the guide or 
course of study. An evaluation sheet 
was given to all teachers. They re- 
ported voluntarily and no names were 
given. 

The results of the evaluation sheet 
showed definite results. Teachers did 
like this type of meeting. They wanted 
more meetings organized in this way 
when new materials were to be pre- 
sented. The written summaries and 
conclusions given to the language arts 
committee by the secretaries of each 
of the ten study groups were most 
helpful and worth while. 

We consider the study group type 
of teachers meeting very much worth 
while. It is a new tool or technique 
with which we are working. We will 
try to sharpen it and make it more 
effective. 





CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


ANDERSON, D. OwENs—T he Develop- 
ment of the Public Schools of the 
State of Kentucky with Particular 
Reference to Curriculums. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati. 1939. 
Doctor’s dissertation. 

It was the purpose of the study! to 
trace historically the development of 
the curriculum of the public schools, 
elementary and secondary, of Ken- 
tucky. Sources included reports, 
courses of study, manuals, records and 
proceedings, educational and munici- 
pal directories, newspapers, personal 
interviews, periodicals, educational his- 
tories and texts, graduate theses, and 
miscellaneous studies. 

A total of 103 different subject 
titles were found in the curriculums 
of the private and public academies 
through the period of 118 years. 
Seventy-six per cent of the course 
offerings of these early schools con- 
sisted of mathematics, science, social 
science, English, and classical lan- 
guages. The patterns set by the early 
academies and seminaries were followed 
by the public high schools. 

Subjects taught in the early private 
elementary schools were chiefly read- 
ing, writing, mental and written arith- 
metic, geography, spelling, and Eng- 
lish grammar, with occasionally the 
addition of English classics. The first 
public school curriculum enacted into 
law required three subjects, grammar, 
arithmetic, and geography. In 1938 
the official state elementary curricu- 
lum included twenty-one required and 

1Good, Carter V. and Others. Abstracts, 

Graduate Theses in Education, Teachers College, 

University of Cincinnati, 1937, 1938, 1939. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: University of Cincinnati. 
1940. 251 p. $2.00. 


nine optional subjects. In spite of 
constant additions, few subjects have 
been eliminated from the curriculum. 
The first provision for a state course 
of study for junior high schools ap- 
peared in 1936. Terminology has been 
altered through the years: thus in 1936 
physiology became health education 
and nature study became elementary 
science in the official course of study. 

The curriculums of the Kentucky 
high schools are reported to have been 
characterized by lack of uniformity in 
grade placement of subjects, confusion 
of terminology, predominance of col- 
lege-preparatory type courses, a tend- 
ency toward uniformity as the high 
school movement developed, a steady 
increase of subjects offered, a trend 
toward differentiated curriculums to- 
ward the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the inclusion of vocational 
courses since 1918, a gradual shifting 
of emphasis from preparation for col- 
lege as chief aim to preparation for 
living in the past twenty years, a de- 
crease in subjects required for gradua- 
tion with parallel increase in electives, 
and greater emphasis in the past decade 
upon extra-class activities and physi- 
cal education. It is reported that text- 
books determined curriculum content. 

Changes noted in the junior high 
schools as compared to traditional 
schools were the earlier study of lan- 
guages, reorganization of mathematics 
and science courses, emphasis on clubs 
and activities, provisions for guidance, 
the use of industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, music, business subjects shifted 
from upper secondary grades, more 
articulation within Grades 7, 8, and 9, 
greater use of elective subjects in these 
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grades. Changes taking place in the 
elementary grades in Kentucky are 
described as more shifts of methods of 
presentation than changes in the sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 

Recommendations include greater 
supervision of elementary school cur- 
riculums by the State Department of 
Education, somewhat comparable to 
that now given secondary schools; a 
state-wide program of continuous cur- 
riculum study and revision; more em- 
phasis on creative activities, leisure 
time activities, the fine and practical 
arts; less weight on college entrance; 
and more freedom for local school 
authorities. 

Ro.re Lanier Hunt 
Louise, Mississippi 
7 
Lawson, Doucras E.—Curriculum 

Development in City School Sys- 

tems. Chicago, Illinois: University 

of Chicago Press, 1940. 238 pp. 
$2.00. 

The author investigated significant 
changes of the past hundred years in 
the curriculum of ten representative 
large city school systems of the United 
States. Utilizing the techniques of 
historical research, he examined nearly 
four thousand documents, including 
reports of superintendents and boards 
of education, special bulletins, printed 
courses of study, and survey reports. 
The cities cooperating in the study 
were: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Louisville, Oak- 
land, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Seattle. 

Chapters are devoted to the follow- 
ing aspects of the problem: the tabu- 
lation and classification of courses, 
changes in the curriculum in ten cities 
during the past hundred years, pur- 
poses dominating changes in the cur- 
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riculum, professional factors influenc- 
ing changes in the curriculum, non- 
professional factors influencing cur- 
riculum changes, and _ educational 
trends with relation to the enlargement 
of the curriculum. A final chapter 
offers an able summary of the high 
lights of the investigation. 

The curriculum changes reported 
include grade-to-grade shifts of sub- 
ject matter, trends in the time allotted 
to the various subjects, and trends in 
the enrollments of pupils in various 
subjects. 

Pertinent quotations from the au- 
thor’s summary are: 


The early schools were designed to serve a 
professional and preparatory function for a 
selected group; but the later schools, impelled 
by the demands of a vastly increasing en- 
rollment and influenced by the findings of 
research, have provided a diversified curricu- 
lum to meet the needs of all types of pupils. 

The professional influences which have 
tended to bring about significant changes have 
been chiefly the (a) educational leaders; (b) 
school officers, particularly the city superin- 
tendents; and (c) organized educational re- 
search and surveys. On the other hand, the 
status quo in education has been defended to 
a large extent through the influences of (a) 
college and university entrance requirements; 
(b) the textbooks; and (c) certain of the 
early national committees and commissions. 

Tradition has tended strongly to keep the 
schools from initiating new programs. The 
greatest non-professional factor in bringing 
about changes has been a composite of many 
forces in the changing social and industrial 
life. This indirect and intangible factor has 
been influential in forcing some of the out- 
standing changes both in the curriculum and 
in the organization of the schools. 


School administrators and curricu- 
lum directors should be able to use the 
authentic findings of this survey to 
combat the arguments of those who 
oppose genuine curriculum improve- 
ments on the grounds that they are 
“fads and frills.’ Curriculum De- 
velopment in City School Systems 
should facilitate the task of educators 
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in developing new practices in the 
school curriculum and in eliminating 
practices which are retained merely 
because of the influence of tradition. 
C. C. TRILLINGHAM 
Los Angeles County Schools 
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STUDY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 

Launched in 1935, the Minnesota 
Study of Physical Education and re- 
lated activities had two chief purposes: 
1. to provide a body of practical and 
tested principles and techniques for 
the improvement of community pro- 
grams of health and morale-building 
activities; and 2. to provide a basis for 
better professional preparation of 
physical education teachers. Like the 


Owatonna Art Education Project, the 
study has used small representative 


communities as the basic unit of in- 
vestigation; it has attempted to ex- 
amine the physical education programs 
of Glencoe and Litchfield, Minnesota, 
against the background of informal 
community activities. 

During the past three years, the 
following specific investigations have 
been undertaken in the order given: 1. 
Surveys of physical education in the 
two communities with some considera- 
tion directed toward health education. 
2. Surveys of community recreation. 
3. Investigation of leisure-time activi- 
ties of parents and their children in 
Grades 6 to 12 of both schools. 4. 
Study of the play interests of ap- 
proximately 180 pupils in the first two 
grades by means of interviews with 
children and questionnaire responses of 
parents in December, 1935, and May, 
1936. 5. Studies of physical educa- 
tion activities and recreational interests 
of the pupils in Grades 3 to 12. 6. 
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A study of the recreational interests 
of 189 women and 149 men in Glencoe 
and Litchfield by means of interviews, 
7. Job analyses of directors of health 
and physical education in Glencoe and 
Litchfield during the fall of 1936, 
winter of 1936-37, and spring of 
1937. The data have been used as a 
basis for recommending changes in 
the professional physical education cur- 
riculum for men. 8. Study of phys- 
ical education facilities and equipment 
of the accredited public secondary 
schools of Minnesota. 9. To provide 
additional bases for evaluation of the 
physical education and recreation pro- 
grams, selected areas of physical edu- 
cation were surveyed in May, 1938. 

The data secured are so extensive 
that their analysis and interpretation 
have not been completed. A Ph.D. 
thesis which involves developmental, 
type, seasonal, residential, and socio- 
economic analyses of play interests of 
pupils in Grades 3 to 12 has been 
started. A less extensive Master’s dis- 
sertation will provide an analysis of 
the recreational interests of adults. 

The physical education studies and 
programs in Glencoe and Litchfield 
have attracted national attention; and 
the extent of their wholesome influence 
has exceeded the anticipation of mem- 
bers of the Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics connected 
with the study. Dr. C. L. Nordly has 
been in general charge of the projects. 
The advising committee for this study 
included Dean E. M. Freeman, Pro- 
fessors J. E. Anderson, F. S. Chapin, 
F. McCormick, L. F. Keller, and Dr. 
G. Hauser. The investigations were 
conducted by the University Commit- 
tee on Educational Research, T. R. 
McConnell, chairman. 
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Bove, B. H—How We Learn. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1940. 308 p. 
$2.00. 

Professor Bode, once again, has put 
all progressive educators in his debt. 
In How We Learn, he explores four 
theories of mind and of learning— 
mind as substance, mind as mental 
states, mind as conditioned reflex, and 
mind as function. His discussion is 
premised on the conviction that what 
educators “conceive or assume the 
mind to be is a determining influence, 
both in the field of method and in 
the realm of values or goals.” He 
also shows how theories of mind are 
conditioned not only by the data from 
the sciences, but also by social and 
political ideals. Through a brilliant 
use of the methods of both historical 
and philosophical analysis, he succeeds 
in setting the whole problem of mind 
and education in a new perspective 
which should do much to clarify 
thought on this fundamental problem. 
I consider How We Learn the best 
comprehensive treatment of the edu- 
cational implications of modern psy- 
chological and philosophical thought 
now available. 

Professor Bode is a pragmatist and 
accepts Dewey’s conception of mind 
as function as the most adequate 
theory yet developed. He also agrees 
with those who find an organic con- 
nection between this theory of mind 
and the democratic way of life. 

His discussion of the educational 
movement sponsored by Hutchins and 
Adler is particularly important. He 
associates their emphasis, correctly, in 
my opinion, with a mind-body dualism, 
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a faculty psychology, and the doctrine 
of formal discipline. And he also 
shows the individualistic, aristocratic 
social conception which is logically in- 
volved in the movement to make the 
classics the core of the curriculum. 

In the last two chapters, Professor 
Bode discusses the social function of 
education. On the whole, I find these 
chapters much more satisfactory than 
certain of his earlier discussions. He 
emphasizes that democracy is a total 
way of life and not merely a political 
device based on the principle of ma- 
jority rule. He holds that a demo- 
cratic outlook with its stubborn faith 
in the possibility of ordinary experience 
developing its controlling standards 
and principles from within its own 
processes is both an empirical and a 
naturalistic outlook. The traditional 
dualism between art and utility, and 
culture and vocation, is incompatible, 
in Dr. Bode’s opinion, with the demo- 
cratic theory of social life. He stresses 
that more socialization of industry is 
required if democracy is to preserve 
its ideal of equality in our present 
interdependent industrial society. Al- 
though emphasizing the principle of 
mutuality, he affirms the right of 
democratic government to compel em- 
ployers to recognize the right of 
workers to collective bargaining. His 
social outlook seems to envisage the 
continuance of a reformed capitalism, 
although he does not use this term, and 
he does not discuss what will be re- 
quired to release the powers of pro- 
duction. 

In education, he rejects the notion 
that democracy means indulging the 
whims and passing fancies of children. 
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He recognizes that the child does not 
inherit, but learns, the democratic pat- 
tern. He declares for a school so 
organized in all of its affairs that the 
child shall have an opportunity to 
experience and practice democracy. He 
would make what he considers the 
essence of the democratic conception 
—‘“the continuous organization of 
social relations in the direction of co- 
operation on the basis of mutual rec- 
ognition of interests”—the controlling 
principle in each and every activity 
of the school. He would discipline 
children on the basis of this theory 
and practice. 

All of this Professor Bode would 
have in his school. But then he as- 
tonishes, at least this reader, by re- 
affirming the classical progressive form- 
ula which opposes, as indoctrination, 
all education that seeks the deliberate 
nurture of a particular social outlook, 
faith and allegiance. Democratic edu- 
cation, he avers, must proceed “in the 
faith that if the issue is made clear, 
democracy will prevail in the end.” 
It must rest “its case on the appeal to 
intelligence.” Apparently, in his hands 
this educational “appeal to intelligence” 
is taking on a lot of new cargo. 

Possibly we can make the difficulty 
in Professor Bode’s position clearer by 
an illustration. Suppose that a child 
lives in an English-speaking commu- 
nity. His parents, his playmates, all 
of those with whom he does business, 
speak the English language. At school 
he reads English books, writes all of 
his papers in English, and participates 
in discussions both inside the classroom 
and outside carried on exclusively in 
English. He is approved when he 
speaks and writes good English, he is 
disapproved when he fails so to do. 
But the school, of course, does nothing 
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to predetermine his choice of language. 
It lets him know that other folks 
speak other languages, it hopes that he 
will appreciate the beauties and the 
weaknesses of these languages. It may 
even give him a course or two in them. 
It then “appeals” to his “intelligence” 
to choose his own mode of speech from 
the languages of the world. It has 
faith in his intelligence and is ready 
to abide by whatever choice he makes 
even if he decides for Italian or Rus- 
sian as opposed to English. In sum, 
the school expects him to decide what 
his native tongue should be by reason, 
not by habit, attitude, or experience. 
Impossible? Yes! But no more im- 
possible than Professor Bode’s proposal 
for an education in democracy which 
is in no way to predetermine the child’s 
preferences for a way of life. How- 
ever, the discussion on indoctrination 
constitutes only a minor part of a book 
which, as a whole, is of such high 
quality that it should be on the “must 
list” of all thoughtful educational 
workers. 
Joun L. Cuitps 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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Butts, R. FrREEMAN—The College 
Charts Its Course—Historical Con- 
ceptions and Current Proposals. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1939. 464 pp. 
$3.00. 

This is a history of the rise and 
decline of the elective system. In- 
cidentally it is a criticism, from the 
Dewey point-of-view, of a wide range 
of current proposals for college edu- 
cation. It is also exceptionally well 
organized and written. Consequently, 
it should be interesting to everybody 
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engaged in college curriculum improve- 
ment. Whether its approach gives as 
important a clue to the solution of 
college problems as the author be- 
lieves, however, may be doubted. 
The book is divided into four parts. 
Beginning with “‘the seven liberal arts,” 
Part I gives briefly the usual estimate 
of the curriculum prescriptions in 
the Middle Ages, the addition of the 
classics in the Renaissance, the solidi- 
fying effect of the Reformation, and 
the practical turn during the century 
before the American Revolution. After 
telling of the first experiments with 
the elective system by Jefferson and 
Ticknor, Part II describes the resultant 
controversy between the “conserva- 
tives” who favored mental discipline 
and prescribed studies and the “pro- 
gressives.” Part III, at greater length, 
tells of the early elective systems of 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Stanford, and Chicago, as 
well as the accompanying disputes. 
Part IV, in 170 pages of interesting 
detail, comments upon the modifica- 
tions of the elective system since 1910, 
describing the leading controversies 
between the new conservatives and 
progressives, and incidentally the most 
prominent current curriculum plans. 
The conclusion is that the conserva- 
tives are resisting attempts to meet 
new needs. The progressive point-of- 
view the author seems to define as an 
emphasis upon a watchtower purpose 
instead of an ivory-tower one, prac- 
tical and vocational subjects rather 
than so-called cultural alone, the 
whole personality instead of book- 
mindedness, freedom rather than the 
traditional kind of discipline, an or- 
ganismic instead of a faculty psy- 
chology, and a philosophy of “ex- 
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perimental naturalism” rather than of 
absolutism and dualism. 

The many admirable features of this 
factual, critical book will probably win 
general commendation for it. Yet, in 
order to appraise the elective system 
and recent modifications of it, or any 
other policy, college educators need as 
full a perspective as possible of their 
whole task—perspective of all curricu- 
lum problems and pertinent social 
needs, as well as of the effects of de- 
sirable changes in method, admissions, 
and other factors. Centering atten- 
tion upon the elective system may not 
give an adequate vantage point for a 
history and criticism of current college 
problems. 

Mowat G. Fraser 
Winthrop College 
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BRUMLEY, Oscar V. AND CHARTERS, 
W. W.—A Curriculum in Veteri- 


nary Medicine. Columbus, Ohio: 

The Ohio State University Press. 

1939. 78 p. 

The publication of A Curriculum in 
Veterinary Medicine, by Brumley and 
Charters, adds one more splendid docu- 
ment to the growing list of reports on 
experimental procedures in function- 
alizing curricula. The general point 
of view that curriculum structure 
should be determined by function is 
too frequently overlooked but is one 
for which Charters has consistently 
stood. 

Those who believe that subject 
matter in itself is sacred will do well 
to avoid this publication, for the plan 
of attack cuts across subject matter 
rather ruthlessly and each item within 
the curriculum has been justified by 
its usefulness to the practicing veteri- 
narian. When the decision was made 
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that the curriculum in the Ohio State 
College of Veterinary Medicine should 
be revised, a plan of attack was out- 
lined as follows: 

1. A study was made as to the 
types of positions for which the col- 
lege could train. This study included 
a demand and supply survey of veteri- 
narians already in the field and of the 
need for additional services. 

2. The duties and characteristics of 
practicing veterinarians were analyzed 
so that the faculty might have a defi- 
nite picture of problems and responsi- 
bilities in the field. 

3. Three general types of courses 
were set up, based upon activity anal- 
yses. These were general education 
courses, professional courses, and busi- 
ness courses. 

4. A list of diseases and the duties 
involved in the treatment of these 
diseases were classified and each course 
was checked against the duties to see 
the contribution it could make. 

5. Service courses in chemistry, 
mathematics and the like were pre- 
pared to give substantial foundation 
to the professional courses. 

6. All of the courses derived from 
procedures indicated above were or- 
ganized into a curriculum designed to 
prepare students to become practicing 
veterinarians. 

The techniques for carrying out 
each of these steps are indicated clearly 
and substantiated with ample illustra- 
tive material. With this report at 
hand, it would not be a difficult job to 
adapt these techniques to any profes- 
sional field. 

Mark ELLINGSON 
Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute 
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PRINCIPLES OF UNIT CONSTRUCTION: 
A REPLY 

In the February number of Curric- 
ULUM JouRNAL there appeared a re- 
view of Principles of Unit Construc- 
tion, by Jones, Grizzell, and Grinstead, 
Usually one review of a new book is 
all that is published in a magazine, 
but since this review so signally misses 
the point in the book, it seems well to 
call attention to certain points that 
the reviewers seem not to have con- 
sidered. 

One of their criticisms is that “one 
is led to wonder whether the authors 
are familiar with the evolution of the 
unit concept?” basing this comment 
on the following statement in the 
book: “the unit of interest fails be- 
cause it utilizes the old formal methods 
for the development of habits and 
skill.” It is difficult to see what the 
“evolution of the unit concept” has 
to do with the fact that units of in- 
terest (making a Viking boat, build- 
ing a Dutch village) are used with a 
view to developing this skill, that 
habit, or that understanding, in the 
hope that these will carry over into 
real situations in life. This is the old 
formal method of attacking education 
by analyzing activities into habits, 
skills, etc.; not at all the same as devel- 
oping “‘such an integrated combination 
of habits and skills as will result in the 
adjustment of the individual to a life 
situation.” The very philosophies of 
education underlying the two concepts 
differ, a point which the authors of 
the review have missed completely. 

A unit of adaptation is based on the 
need for meeting some typical life 
situation; it is built to produce in the 
person carrying out its activities the 
ability to meet this typical life situa- 
tion. If the situation is not typical, 
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the adaptation in the person is of com- 
paratively little value, however in- 
teresting the activities may have been. 
A unit of interest is based on the need 
for getting something that the chil- 
dren will enjoy doing in order that, 
while working, they may get a chance 
to develop whatever habits and skills 
are possible under the circumstances. 
The aim is to keep the children busy 
and happy, some gaining one skill, 
others another, some learning one 
habit, others perhaps another. 

There is in the unit of adaptation 
an attempt to test the situation. If 
the test is inadequate, it is the fault 
of the test, a fault that test makers 
are working constantly to overcome. 
There is, however, no attempt to test 
any outcomes in connection with the 
unit of interest. The teacher simply 
assumes that these have been secured. 
The difference between the two con- 
cepts is brought out very clearly in 
the book itself. 

The reviewers are “‘amazed to dis- 
cover that in practice these units of 
adaptation are to be confined to de- 
partmental subject fields.” The loose 
use of ¢o be in the criticism gives the 
entirely wrong impression of the at- 
titude of the authors of the book. In 
point of fact, the units of adaptation 
are not to be confined to the subject 
field; but they may, if the situation of 
the teacher demands it, be so confined. 
And the reason is this: 

Teachers in the secondary schools 
work largely in subject matter fields, 
however much those who do not do 
the teaching decry the situation. The 
teachers, too, decry it, but, while they 
“must teach children, not subjects,” 
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they must teach these children via 
subjects in most schools; and, except 
in certain exceptional cases, the great 
majority of teachers will do so for 
some time to come. Since this is so, 
methods of education that fail to rec- 
ognize this fact and provide for it 
are of little practical value. It is the 
recognition of this fact as well as the 
constant criticism of individuals work- 
ing on their units that is responsible 
for the authors’ statement and for 
their attempt to help teachers meet 
their teaching situations. Each person 
emerges from the work with a unit 
planned to fit his own school situation, 
broad and free or narrow and circum- 
scribed as that individual situation 
may be, and such units are used and 
many of them reported on with the 
users’ suggestions for changes in pro- 
cedure, with comment on successes and 
failures and the general value of the 
unit. 

Perhaps if those wishing to use 
the book would read the short au- 
thors’ preface and the equally short 
editor’s introduction, they would see 
more plainly the intention of the 
authors and so be able to use the con- 
tents of the book with more under- 
standing and hence with more success 
than casual readers might. The book 
is not a theoretical treatise; it is not a 
history of the unit concept; it is a 
workbook designed to help teachers 
organize their teaching into units of 
adaptation that fit their own teaching 
situations. 

Mary A. LEAL 
South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls 
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